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took so much interest in the building, that its 
condition was reported upon, and money voted 


Che Builder, 


Vou. XITI.—No. 665. 


The Prussian finances, though barely reinstated 
after the difficulties of the war, at once contri- 
buted a sum equal to 18,000/. with which the 





for the roof and other seriously defective parts. | 


at Venice, is one of the resulis of such venera- 
tion; but at home, Halfpenny’s book on the 
Gothic Ornaments in York Cathedral, published 
in 1795, is an equally suitable illustration. At 
York, the restoration was wholly consigned to 
the mason; and as the work of a time when 











4)E continue our contributions to 
the History of Modern Architec- | 
ture.* In 1810, the continuation 
of Cologne Cathedral appeared 
to Boisserée a desired object, 
be hopeless to realize,—or, except 

“under the special favour of a mighty prince, 
and the auspices of a long and happy peace.” 
But, in 1814, the event seemed possible: the 
French were no longer in Cologne, and the 
Rhenish provinces were attached to Prussia. 
Projects for all kinds of public works were enter- 
tained. But, although a loud appeal was made 
to defer everything in favour of the completion | 
of the cathedral, the spirit for restoration and 
for revival in one class of art-works, had yet to 
reach its development. Boisserée, however, was 
not idle, and good fortune befriended him. | 
A scene-painter happened to be engaged at an 
inn at Darmstadt in getting up a decoration for a_ 
festival. He discovered, nailed on a stretcher, | 
so as to be used for the purpose of drying 
beans, a piece of parchment, 13 feet by 3 feet 





works were commenced in 1824. Whilst these | little attention generally was given to Gothic 
were going on, further calculations were made as | details, it must be considered as very success- 
to the sum required to repair the whole build- ful. At Henry the Seventh’s Chapel also, the 
ing. It then appeared that an amount equal to | works by Gayfere were well executed ; though 
65,0007. in addition would be wanted,—thus | the stone was a most unfortunate selection. 

making the whole cost of repairs, $3,000/. At| Returning to the progress of modern Ger- 
this, the government hesitated, and would have | many in art, the love of archeological research 








/abandoned the remaining works, but for the to which was due the growth of the spirit of 


urgency of the archbishop, appointed to the | conservation and “restoration,” was not limited 
restored see; who also contributed to the in its scope and its results to medievalart. No 
defrayal of expenses, by a revived tax on mar-/| nation has contributed more to our knowledge 


p ‘ . ate eee . 
riages, baptisms, and burials. The requisite, of Greek antiquities than have the Germans. 


| provision appearing to be made, the works were The architect Klenze himself is known to have 


commenced, and lasted during twelve years. | paid great attention to this branch of archeology, 
They included every description of structural! and though some of his own works may be more 
and decorative work, as the securing the roof | nearly reproductions of antique forms than such 
and walls, the rebuilding fourteen of the great | efforts should be with us in future, he has offered 
buttresses, pinnacles, and flying buttresses, and ample proof—though with the work of Elmes 
the repairing the remainder ; the renewal of the | at Liverpool, it may not now be needed in 
tracery of the choir windows, 54 feet in height England—of the possibility of combining the 
(all these requiring extraordinary care and skill) ;} results of such study with breathing art. 
the repair and restoration of all ornaments; the To Schinkel, and Klenze both, belongs prior 
cleaning and repair of the stained-glass, and the | claim to praise which has been accorded to 
decoration of the interior in colour. During  Elmes—that of having afforded a triumphant 
this time one project was put forth by the city | vindication of the ever-living power of Greek 


2 inches, on which appeared, and in good con-| for the completion of the whole building, by | art. With them the knowledge of such art 


dition, a well-executed drawing. It was, in 
short, the original design for the northern tower 
of the cathedral, including the whole spire and 
the greater part of the western front. Boisserée 
was at once informed of the discovery, and was 
able to secure the valuable document. But this 
was not the only discovery. In Willemin’s 
** Monumens Frangais Inédits,” the publication 
of which commenced in 1806, there is a plate 
representing a great western window, with the 
name Peter Van Sardaam below. Boisserée 
found that this window so far corresponded with 
the Cologne design, that he wrote to the editor 
of the work. in Paris—though, it would seem, 
only under the idea that some general informa- 
tion might be afforded him as to the Cologne 


school of architecture, and the name Van Sar- | 


daam. It turned out that there was a large 
drawing in the editor’s possession, from which 


the engraving had been taken, the name| 


having been appended to the latter by the 
editor, without any authority. This draw- 
ing Boisserée purchased, and was delighted 
to find that it was one showing the southern 
tower of the ecathedral,—being, in short, the 
fellow drawing to the one he had already 
acquired. The second drawing was not in good 
condition, and a name upon it, which might 
have been that of the architect, was too much 
obliterated to be deciphered. With this draw- 
ing were too smaller ones, showing part of 
the choir. The first disappearance of the draw- 
ings is fairly chargeable to the French, during 
their occupation of Cologne, referred to in a 
former article. 

Again, however, years elapsed, and the crane 
which had stood for centuries on the unfinished 
tower, fell down, The feeling of veneration 
which appears to cling to all who dwell under 


the shadow of a great cathedral, extended even | 


to this long-disused piece of mechanism ; and 
the erection of a new crane at Cologne, was the 
first practical inauguration in Europe of the 
init of architectural restoration. This was in 
e year 1819 ; and such was the importance of 
the event in the eyes of the people of Cologne, 
that a history of the town, published in the 
following year, is dated, “ 1820, the year after 
the erection of the new crane upon the tower of 
the cathedral.”+ The Crown Prince of Prussia 
shortly afterwards visited the cathedral, and 
* Bee p. 494, ante. 


+ “ Quarterly Review.” No, CLYI. October, 1846, “ The 
Cathedral of Cologne,” 














levying a tax of seven pf2unings per head through- | neither stopped with the mimicry of a few 
out Germany ; and another (which was at one | forms, nor did it interfere with invention and 
time about being acted upon), by an architect, | design. Concurrently, however, with the growth 
who must surely have been cousin-German to in Germany of a new and worthy school of Art 
| him who “ restored” the nave of St. Saviour’s, | in architecture, was the gradual progress of the 
‘Southwark,—the proposal being to dispense revivalism which has been alluded to, and these 
,with the buttresses and pinnacles, putting | several forms of development,—archzological 
| larger piers within, and supporting the roof, as | research ; conservation and restoration of monu- 
it is said, by iron shafts instead of stone groin- | ments; and reproductive imitation—each ranging 
‘ing, all ornaments being left ea bloc. That over several different styles—should be fully 
project was stopped by the death of the archi-| comprehended as facts, before entering upon 


tect in question. Still it was desirable to com- | the study of the extraordinary state of architec- 
‘plete the cathedral; and notwithstanding what ture which succeeded both in England and 
had been done, it appears that the choir was | Germany. 


‘considered somewhat unsafe without the sup-| The quarterly organ from which we derived 
ort of the portion adjoining, as intended in the | some of the particulars of the Cologne restora- 
| original plan. The appointment of Herr Zwirner | tion, in another number, says,—“ We must own 
‘as Dombau-meister; the succession of the|to being sceptical about revivals in general ;” 
| Crown Prince to the throne ; the seizure of the | and alluding to the comparison of Raphael Mengs 
opportunity to raise the enthusiasm of the Ger-| with Raphael of Urbino, and to other circum- 
man people; the formation of the Dombau-| stances, proceeds :—“ It is not for us, however, 
| Verein, or Cathedral-Building Society ; and the ;to wonder with a kind of contempt that such 
| petitioning of the new sovereign on his corona-| revivals should have been hailed and followed 
tion in September, 1840, and the eventual pro-| by the hope and faith of the generation 
| secution of the work, are matters which might to which they belonged. Men’s minds are 
| form an interesting story ; but would lead us to | too full of satisfaction at what is aimed at, 
|dates somewhat more recent than those to to be fair judges of what is done. They 
| which we would just now make reference. That ‘are too warmly possessed with the praise- 
| however, to which we wish to draw attention, is| worthiness of the effort, coolly to estimate the 
‘the steady growth in Europe, of this desire of ; value of the result ; and it is only when the halo 
“ restoring” architectural monuments. We of such an enthusiasm has passed away, and the 
have given the cathedral of Cologne, as an |works are seen by their own unassisted light, 
|instance ; but a similar spirit was at work in | that the world can pronounce whether they are 
France, and at our own cathedrals. It is true,|real or sham. Then comes the reverse, as in 
‘that for maay years, either proper professional the nature of things must be—what they pre- 
knowledge was wanting, or it did not occur to | tended to be, from being their greatest virtue 
‘the guardians of fabrics how important it was becomes their greatest sin, so that scarcely what 
‘to make a wise election as to such assist-! they really are has a chance of being valued at 
lance. But, the desire was growing; and in cer- | its proper worth.” Though the writer is speak- 
tain cases, the common mason of the fabric ing of a period so recent as the year 1846, the 
made his work a labour of love; and the | same spirit, as we have shown, had been grow- 
enthusiast who is ever to be found, the student |ing from a date much earlier, so that we may 
of that only pile, kept jealous watch and ward with advantage proceed with the quotation :— 
over the hazardous duty of the “ restorer.” | “ In such a mood of deification are the Germans 
That such veneration for one work of mind now. They see the highest objects striven for 
should grow into the nature of a man, is no with the most fervent zeal. They see men of 
more to be wondered at, than that others should intellect, education, and goodness devoted to the 
devote their lives as many do, to the study of a art; not from the thirst of gain, vanity of dis- 
single poet, or other author; and that the fact play, or ambition of fame, but, as much as in 
as to many of the great cathedrals is as we put human nature lies, from the pure love of art 
it, we think will be known to any one who has itse'f. They see academies founded, exhibitions 
spent much time about those structures. The opened, public works carrying on; in short, all 
fine work of G. and L, Kreutz, on St, Mare’s, | the outer paraphernalia of a great artistic period, 
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and believe, as is most natural, that great artists 
must be at the bottom of it. This we believe 
also in part, though by no means in their 
power of judging them ; we believe that there 
are men of great capacity and fine feeling among 
these German painters, but we doubt whether 
there be one, who will occupy the same place in 
the judgment of posterity as in the enthusiasm 
of the present day.* Those who would pursue 
the inquiry into this branch of our subject, may 
do well to consult the work of Count Raczynski, 
« Histoire de l’Art Moderne en Allemagne.” 
The revival referred to was a national and 
general one, acting primarily through the poetry 
and literature of the German people, aided, 
doubtless, by the pride of recovered liberty. The 
long habit of resorting to French taste was 
eradicated, partly because on open sore on that 
side was still rankling, but more, because the | 
German history and mythology presented really, 
materials in which native art might produce 
works to rival the antique. The German-Greek, 
to which we have referred as the most valuable 
of the styles of architecture which came into use 
of course exhibits this spirit in a less degree 
than the general arts of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture: but it nevertheless—whilst seizing 
that attribute of the old Greek to which we 
have said too little importance has been attached, 
in England—elevated the character of the archi- 
tecture, by making those sculpturesque acces- 
sories in unison less with Greek than with 
Teutonic history and associations. Still the 
revivalism extended in architecture far beyond 
that of the field of Greek archeologists, and 
even beyond the Medieval and German associa- 
tions which had grown up,—and of this ten- 
dency the State of Bavaria was shortly to present 
a most reniarkable exemplification. The revived 
Gothic of Germany, however, we confess our- 
selves unable to appreciate. 








HERALDRY IN ITS CONNECTION 
WITH ARCHITECTURE.+ 

From the very earliest periods in the history 
of mankind, of which any authentic records re- 
main to us, we find it to have been a usage 
universally prevalent, for both individuals and 
communities to be distinguished and known by 
some sign, device, or cognizance. 

On many occasions the use of some such dis- 
tinctive insignia would be not desirable merely, 
but actually necessary. Thus, in the ratification 
of important documents, whether of a public or 
a private character, it would be requisite for 
the contracting parties to be provided with 
SEALS, which, both at the time then present and 
throughout all time to come, might appear as 
their corroborative witnesses. Again, the seal 
or signet of a potentate would form a peculiarly 
expressive as well as a most consistent symbol 
of high trust or of delegated authority. The 
same device with which the seal would be 
charged would also provide a ready and appro- 
priate mark for various articles of property, as 
it might be employed for purposes of decoration 
and adornment. And then in war—that terrible 
condition of human life, which occupies so 
prominent a position in the history of past 
ager foes modification of the device of the 
chief would naturally be adopted by his followers, 
as being at once a token for mutual recognition 
and a sign of community of feeling and purpose ; 
while the presence of the chief himself would be 
indicated by the display of his cognisance about 
his own = upon his dress, his armour, and 
his shield, and also upon some banner or ensign 
which might be raised aloft, and so be seen and 
distinguished from afar. ‘In process of time, 
certain devices would be naturally invested with 
national as well as with personal symbolism : 
they would be held to express the sentiment of 
a people’s nationality with no less significance, 

than to denote the individuality of certain per- 
sonages and the succession of particular families. 
Core early Review.” No. OLIV. March, 1806—" Moar 


+ Read at the Architectural Museum, Canon-row, Westminster. 
on Monday evening, October 15, 1835, by the Rev. Charles 
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The idea of symbolical expression appears to 
form one of the component elements of the 
human mind in its present condition. Through 
the agency of such figurative imagery, the mind 
is able both to concentrate a wide range of 
thought within a very narrow compass, and to 
give to the whole a visible form under a single 
image. - Thus can the mind speak to the eye, 
each word being an ample volume; it can by 
such blazonry convey not only a multiplicity of 
definite impressions, but it is also by this means 
empowered to combine the imaginative with the 
real, and, while extending its speculations be- 
yond the bounds of ascertained verities and 
actual facts, to impart a definitive character to 
the visions of the imagination. 

The . of a ep ms in its entire 
scope of tho and tone of feeling, sympa- 
thises after rg remarkable a hecrn, Bs 
gorgeous aspect of nature in the East, and with 
the lavish profusion in which she there pours 
forth her treasures,—the mind of the Oriental 
would feel it to be as a primary impulse, to em- 
body (or, at least, to indicate) under symbolical 
devices its fantastic reveries and shadowy 
imaginings: nor would the facts, the incidents, 
the experiences, and the manifold circumstances 
of actual life, be destitute of their particular 
symbolism. Symbols would, indeed, be a natu- 
ral language with the Oriental; and by the 
Eastern sage in symbols would that language 
be written. 

Accordingly, while we must admit a tendency 
to symbolism to be, to a certain extent, in- 
herent in mankind in general, many of the most 
striking forms, both of symbolical thought and 
expression, were unquestionably derived by the 
nations of Europe from that wonderful goes 
who, from so remote a period, were established 
in the valley of the Nile. Greece was the chan- 
nel by which Egypt transmitted her symbols 
and her arts, hand-in-hand, towards the West. 
The —, class of symbolical devices with 
which we, on this occasion, are specially con- 
cerned, so far as relates to their use by our- 
selves in common with the other nations of 
Western Europe, certainly have their origin 
from the East. Such heraldry as might, with 
scarcely any modification, have been adopted by 
the warlike followers of Richard of the Lion’s 
Heart, appears, nearly 500 years before the 
Christian era, amongst the Greek chivalry whom 
ZEschylus has gathered in hostile army around 
the walls of Thebes. The splendid individuality 
with which the ancient dramatist has invested 
each one of the seven chieftains who were pre- 
sent at that early siege, owes its effectiveness 
in no slight degree to the appropriateness of 
the serail bearing displayed upon the shield 
of each, together with the minute exactness 
with which these several bearings are described. 

These ancient Greeks, the orientals of 
Europe, we may entitle the fathers of sxe enn 
heraldry. At the same time, however (as I have 
already intimated), the spirit of symbolism 
appears to have been so far universally diffused, 
that we find the savage warriors of the “ far 
West” cherishing with jealous care the distinc- 
tive insignia of their fathers and of their tribes. 
Such a general view of the use of these heraldic 
= sen confirms in a remarkable manner the 
theory, that they were in the first instance 
adopted by warriors, and that by them they 
were considered to have an express association 
with actual warfare. 

There was abundant occupation for every 
warlike device throughout the stormy period of 
the Middle Ages. ‘The Crusades then brought 
the rude yet gallant soldiers of the west into 
close contact with all that was left in Eastern 
lands of the refinement (if I may be permitted 
the expression), both military and social,” o 
earlier times. Amongst other important results 
of those strange and s ly romantic enter- 
prises, were great changes in the weapons and 
armour of the Western chivalry; and these 
changes were accompanied with the introduction 
of an infinite variety of armorial devices. The 
use of defensive armour, indeed, rendered it 
necessary for each warrior to assume and wear 
some personal cognizance, without which he 
could not have been distinguished. Crests were 
for this purpose placed upon basinets and 
helmets, and both the rich swrcoats which the 





knights wore over their armour, and the shields 


which so long formed most important compo- 
nents of their defensive equipment, were em- 
blazoned with some device,—whence the heraldic 
hrases, “ Coats of arms” and “ Shields of arms.” 
hese devices, thus used, partake in the ideal 
attributes of all symbols: they are, however, 
directly, and in a peculiar manner, associated 
either with individuals, families, or the com- 
munity at large, so that they may be considered 
after a definite method ; their varieties readily 
admit of classification, their characteristics may 
be clearly elucidated and fully set forth, and 
they may be subjected to certain general laws, 
and treated as forming a system in themselves. 
This classification and description, and these 
general laws we unite with the devices or in- 
signia themselves, under the common title of 
heraldry. 

I am now to make some remarks upon the 
application of heraldry to architecture; in so 
doing, I shall first point out certain conditions 
under which heraldry appears to have been 
applied to their architecture by the great me- 
disevalists ; and secondly, it will be my endea- 
vour thence to deduce some practical inferences 
for our own guidance in the use of heraldry in ar- 
chitecture by ourselves, for such I consider to 
be the proper object of all lectures delivered in 
our Architectural Museum, —that is to say, 
they ought at least to aim at producing some 
practical results, having a direct bearing upon 
our own study and practice of architecture. 

Heraldry, as we now understand that term, 
appears to have rapidly attained to a complete 
organization amongst the nations of Western 
Europe, and to have been cap a by them 
as a distinct science.* It was admirably suited, 
both to the peculiar requirements of the feudal 
system, and to the prevailing sentiments of the 
age in which it arose. It at once defined and 
maintained the distinctions of right, usage, and 

retension, when these very distinctions were 
freld to be matters of primary importance, and 
the observance of them was rigidly enforced. 
Combining in itself the indefiniteness of a figu- 
rative system with the exact precision of specific 
forms and inviolable rules, it was able to impart 
a fresh lustre of its own to chivalrous deeds, 
while it assigned to those very deeds their 
suitable recompense. Thus, in rewarding a 
valiant warrior with the right to bear and to 
transmit to all future generations some device 
which, with an accompanying word, perhaps, 
or sentence of deep significancy, should indicate 
his achievements, Be. dry enhanced the glory 
which had been won, in the very act, as also by 
its peculiar method of securing for it a lasting 
memorial. The arms of the noble family of 
Hay (Marquis of ete are three red shields 
upon a shield of silver. e first of this name, 
with his two sons, are said to have won a battle 
through their own personal gallantry ; and their 
three blood-stained shields were thereupon ap- 
pointed by their sovereign to be borne by them 
and by their descendants for ever, as their 
armorial insignia, in token of their having 
proved themselves in the hour of peril to be the 
three shields of Scotland, their country. This 
may probably be merely a mythic legend : still 
it is one which furnishes an apposite illustration 
of the feeling which was entertained for heraldry, 
and also of the impression which heraldry was 
capable of producing: and, more especially, we 
here have an instance of the historical, senti- 
ment which was associated with heraldic insignia 
from the earliest period. The three ruddy 
shields of the Hays were not merely to symbolize 
their successful devotion in the eyes ‘of the 
three trusty Scots themselves, ‘or in the eyes of 
their grateful and admiring countrymen: far 
from this, they were designed to constitute an 


f| imperishable memorial of the men, and of what 


they had done for Scotland, and of what Scot- 
land thought of them and of their deed. It is 
when regarded in this capacity, as a handmaid 
to history, that heraldry is at once so in- 
teresting and so valuable. This is also the 
quality (independently of all external: fitness 
and sympathy) which, without doubt, framed 
the close i between the heraldry of 
the middle ages and their architecture. . Both 
were essentially historical: the two in union 
rose to become a noble form of history. The 








.* Heraldry was not introduced into architecture béfote the 
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architecture was the production and growth of ' 
the times in which it appeared: the heraldry 
wand was developed with the growth and 
evelopement of our English national architec- 
ture. Heraldry symbolized the men who 
flourished from time to time. Architecture gave 
expression to the prevailing tone of feeling in 
succeeding tg gpweny and, itself the greatest 
art, invited its sister arts to associate their 
several resources with its own. 

And heraldry would find in the architecture, 
of our country both a cordial welcome, and the 
most valuable co-operation: there would be an 
inherent sympathy (so to speak) between the 
strong, expressive redundant naturalness of the 
Gothic, and the singular compound of ideality and 
fact named heraldry : if the one would rejoice | 
in the ornamental accessories furnished by the, 
other, both would at once receive and impart 
reciprocal advantages through such an alliance 
in their historical capacity. ‘The heraldic shield, 
while commemorating a benefactor, or denoting | 
the influence of a particular family, would add | 

tly to the effectiveness of the Gothic span- 


over the entire field, it also resembles the banner, | badge-bearing shields and the royal banners 
which was altogether a distinct ensign from the | which rests on the knight’s arm (an unique ex” 
pennon and the standard of the Medizval | ample), there are several other shields and 
chivalry,—distinct in this respect, that it bore | heraldic devices of the utmost interest included 
the “coat of arms,” and that only, and no other | in the composition of this brass.* 

device. The “coat of arms” having an here- | The shield of arms, and more especially in its 
ditary as well as a personal character, and being earliest simple elongated form, always adds 
also In many instances invested with much con- greatly to the effect of those architectural mem- 
tingent as well as direct symbolism, its historical , bers with which it is associated ; and this telling 


Value differs widely from that of the generality | effect is due as well to the admirable skill with 


of merely personal badges and such like de-, which the early Gothic architects and masons 
vices; and, on the other hand, the “coat of introduced heraldic shields, as to the inherent 
arms” has in it so much of personal symbolism | effectiveness of the shields themselves. Some- 


and of a personal character, ‘hat it requires to 
be, and it alone can rightly be, emblazoned upon 
@ shield. Accordingly, in architecture (as a 


times the heraldic shields appear as if suspended 
| from their guiges (shield-belts) from the crockets 
, Of canopies (as in the brass to Alianore de 


general rule), the “ coat of arms” has a distinct Bohun, in Westminster Abbey; and in those to 
individuality of its own: it appears upon a/ Sir Symon de Felbrigge; to Alice de Bryan, at 
shield, while all other devices, of whatsoever; Acton, in Suffolk; and to Lady Tiptoft, at 
kind, are introduced into architectural compo-| Enfield); or they hang from patere which stud 


sitions either by themselves or in immediate 
contact with some strictly architectural work,— 
certainly without a shield. 

Deviations from this rule of restricting the 


a group of mouldings forming a string, or from 
knots of foliage, after such a manner as to 
| occupy the central area of spandrils; or, in 
other instances, the guige is passed over small 


ril or boss; and the living stone of the Gothic | shield to the “coat of arms,” are very rare in| bosses or hooks, introduced for that particular 


architect would share its own faculties of dis- 
Play and durability with the heraldic shield. 


| 


architectural heraldry until a late period of the 


| purpose ; and then, again, they frequently rest 


Gothic; and then the principal exceptions are | upon the cusping of a spandril, of a panel, or of 


ence, it is easy to understand how readily | small shields bearing monograms and merchants’ .a three or four foil, or multifoil; or they are 


heraldry was introduced, with one accord, bot 
by architects and heralds into architecture 

eraldry made architecture more essentially, | 
and exactly historical, than it could have become 
without it; and architecture exalted heraldry 
into a permanent record, and one which should 
be continually read. 

We may estimate the value of heraldry, as an 
accessory to architecture, in an historical point 
of view, from considering how valuable to our- 
selves, is a group of shields of arms in an early 
building, or even a single shield upon some 
architectural fragment. Such heraldic insignia 
open a chapter of history before us at once: the 
well-known devices, and their peculiar method 
of artistic treatment, combined with the mould- 
ings, or other chisel-work of the Gothic mason, 
tell their own tale ; and this is a tale which, if 
not in itself complete, points out the way of 
readily attaining to completeness. 

The singular value of heraldic insignia in 
architecture as exponents of history also be- 
comes apparent in a remarkable manner, by 





marks,—devices, it may be added, which were 
designed to appear in the place of “coats of 
arms,” when more regular heraldic blazonry 
was not obtainable. I may also here refer to 
the introduction of the symbols of the Cruci- 
fixion upon shields; shields with these remark- 
able bearings—the ladder, hammer, nails, spear, 
scourge, hyssop, the seamless garment, the dice, 
the crown of thorns, and the cross itself, fre- 
pee appear in late work ; they were usually 
esignated the “ Arms of the Passion.” 

In Monumental Heraldry (the heraldry of 

monuments, which aremost intimately connected 


| placed independently in relief, in similar posi- 
,tions. The deeply interesting architectural 
| tombs of Edward III.; Philippa, his Queen; 
Eleanor, Queen of Edward I.; of Aymer de 
| Valence ; of Edmund Cronchback ; of William 
de Valence ; and of John of Eltham ; with several 
others in Westminster Abbey, abound in the 
very finest examples of all these usages. And 
the grand series of shields of arms which, in 
diminished numbers, have survived the ruthless 
attacks both of wanton destroyers and of time, 
|in the aisles of the choir and nave of the same 
;venerable church, may be studied with the 








with architecture itself ) the same rule with re- | utmost advantage as examples of architectural 
ference to the shield generally obtains; but Aera/dry. They are, indeed, to be numberee 
here the shield is occasionally seen charged| among the most precious relies of their class 
with a personal device, as distinguished from | which Gothic art has left for the admiration 
the coat armour. Such cases, however, are|and instruction of students. These shields 
strictly exceptional; and they appear almost are admirable in form; the artistic compo- 
exclusively in monumental compositions, which sition and execution of their charges, are 


include in their heraldry the personal devices of | equally worthy of the highest praise: and, 


royal personages. 


|they are alike excellent as examples of 


The panels which surround the noble tomb of | heraldry of the highest order, and also as 


aving them with inscriptions carved in| the Black Prince, in Canterbury cathedral, each | illustrations of “heraldry in its connection 


com 
Gothic friezes, and elsewhere. These inscrip-| contain (within their often-repeated cusping) a| with architecture.” 


These shields are spe- 


tions are almost universally found to be more shield of arms in enamel; and these shields | cially remarkable from the manner in which 


effective as a felicitous form of ornamentation, | 
than really of much value as records: whereas | 


alternately bear the paternal “coat of arms ” of 
that illustrious son of England,—the lilies and 


| they are introduced into the architectural com- 
position of the aisle-arcading: they are appa- 


in a series of heraldic devices, their historical |lions quarterly, differenced with the prince’s | rently suspended from two guiges, of which one 


importance is well-nigh sure to take precedence 

of their high worth as ornaments. | 
In determining the character of their heraldic | 

accessories, the architects of the Middle Ages 


own label, and three ostrich feathers. The 
shields charged with the feathers were intro- 
duced into the monument in accordance with 
the express provisions of the prince’s will: the 


_ passes over a corbel-head on either side of each 
shield. (Actual shields were in reality thus 
| suspended by the guige.) 

There is one form of introducing heraldic 


ge to have carefully adhered to the laws of three feathers themselves are golden, and are | shields into their compositions, in favour with 
t 


e heralds. They thus secured for these acces- 


set separately upon a sable field. This bearing 


| the architects of the closing years of the four- 


sories the reputation of “true heraldry,” and, may be considered as a second “ coat of arms” | teenth century, and _with their successors, 
in so doing, they at the same time maintained adopted bythe prihce,and as such, itdoes not form | which I cannot describe in terms of approba- 


their historical accuracy, and extended as widely 
as possible the range of this all-important | 
element in their composition. Zhe Aisforical 
capacity of heraldry is indeed measured by the 
degree of fidelity with which heraldic laws are 
observed. Accordingly, in the heraldry of our 
purest Gothic architecture, we find a careful 


any exception to the rule for the use of the shield. 

i may here observe that there exists no 
authority whatever forthe popular legend which 
derives the three ostrich feathers grouped within 
a coronet, the distinctive cognizance of the 
princes of Wales, from the Black Prince, and 
which asserts that this device was first assumed 


‘tion: I refer to the representations of angelic 
figures holding shields of arms. However 
graceful in themselves these figures may chance 
to be, this duty of heraldic supporters (com- 
monly discharged by some of the animal crea- 
tion), is altogether inconsistent and derogatory 
for such forms as we assign to these celestial 


adherence to the fundamental principles of by him as a trophy and a memorial of Cressi. ministers. Figures of angels may very felici- 


heraldry as a science. Every “coat of arms” 

has its own peculiar signification; and all 
heraldic marshalling (as the combination and 
arranging of several coats in a single shield, or. 
in a succession of shields, is teriaedl is designed ' 
to contribute, after a certain definite manner, to | 
the historical composition. The quarterings of 


It is true that the blind old king of Bohemia 
fell on that day; but it is certainly not more 
than probable that the ostrich feathers after- 
wards borne by the Black Prince, were embla- 
zoned on the banner of the ill-fated old king, 
and thence adopted by the victor. The German 
mottoes borne by the Black Prince with the 


tously be placed, as in positions of watchful 
tending on their brethren of our race, and more 
especially in our seasons of extreme trial; but 
proper feeling must rescue them from every 
servile office, and from every unworthy associa- 
tion,—from every office, and from every asso- 
ciation, at all at variance with our ideas of the 


a shield, and the order of the various shields| three feathers, support such a probable origin | angels, and of their mission as connected with 
which compose a group, and even the form of for the cognizance itself; it is also singular , ourselves. 


the shields themselves, are all adjusted upon a 
definite principle. The bearings on each shield | 
are also subject to no less precise regulation : 


that an ostrich was the badge of Aune of Bohe- 
mia (grand-daughter of the biind king who died 
at Cressi), the queen of Richard Il. (himself 


The most beautiful examples of such angelic 
figures grouped with heraldic shields (the angels 
are here rather guarding the shields than sup- 


they are (with rare exceptions) restricted to son of the Black Prince), as is apparent in the | porting them), are those which fill the cusped 


such a device, or to such a composition of | 
devices, as make up a “ coat of arms,” properly 
so called, and distinguished from all other cog-| 
nizances and badges. The shield of arms, as it 
yoga in our Gothic architecture, resembles 
the shield with its armorial blazonry as actually | 
carried by the Medieval knight; in the nature | 
of the bearings with which it is charged, and in' 
the fact that these bearings invariably range’ 


decorations of the monumental effigy of this 
royal lady in Westminster Abbey. 

The brass to Sir Symon de Felbrigge, K.G. 
Banner-bearer to King Richard IT. (A.D. 1416) 
affords an example of the introduction of a 
royal badge upon a shield.* The badge is the 
shackle and fetter-lock. Besides these two 


* See Kev. C. Boatell’s “ Monumental Brasses of England,” in 
which work this fine brass is fi,, ured. 





‘circles of ihe spandrils of the great entrance- 
doorway (or porch) of Westminster Hall. 





* A description of the tomb of Lord Bourehier, banner-bearer 
to Henry V. in Westminster Abbey, was here introduced, together 
with not:ces of numerous shields and other examples of heraldic 
insignia in the same abbey church, and in the cathedrals of Glou- 
cester, Chichester, Hereford, York, Canterbury, and Lincoln. The 
shields upon the tomb of Eleanor, queen of Edward I. in West- 
minster Abbey, as also upon her memorial cross at Waltham, 
were referred to as the - arlicst known examples of quartered arms 

n architectural heraldry. 
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The abbey church of St. Alban supplies us 
with a characteristic example of a shield held by 
an angelic figure :—the shield bears the arms of 
one of the greatest of the forty, who in succes- 
sion presided over the abbey of the British 
protomartyr, Abbot John de Wheathamstede. 

The shields which appear in architecture be- 
fore the close of the fourteenth century, bear 
witness to the high artistic powers of the men 
by whom they were produced. The plain sur- 
faces both of the simple ordinaries of arms and 
of the field in their armorial compositions, are, 
in very many of these shields, richly diapered 
with various patterns ; and upon a field of such 
rich and varied diaper, the devices with which 
the shields are charged are worked in bold relief. 
Animal forms thus attain to a truly wonderful 
degree of effectiveness. The cusping-spandrils 
of the main arch in the canopy of the justly 
celebrated “Percy Shrine” at Beverley Minster 
(of which we may congratulate ourselves on 

essing casts in the Architectural Museum), 
ave each a shield of arms, which yields in ex- 
cellence to no other examples of architectural 
heraldry in existence. The singular beauty of 
the diapers, and the undercutting which causes 
the several devices almost to stand to the front 
of their respective shields, are but imperfectly 
rendered in these casts, though they are casts 
of unusual merit. In the originals, the lions, in 
the royal shield, appear as in the very aet of 
leaping forth with characteristic bounds ; while 
the fleurs-de-lys may be best described as lilies 
waiting to be gathered. The expression of the 
lions is also admirable ; and it is varied, with 
the utmost skill, in each individual animal ; and 
these animals are drawn almost to heraldic per- 
fection : they may, perhaps, be a little too much 
cameplinnnuak they may have a little too 
much of the weasel in their proportions, and in 
their general contour there may be, in a slight 
degree, too little of the true “Felis Leo” of 
the veritable lion of Gordon Cumming and the 
naturalists; but they are first-rate heraldic 
lions for all that; and this never will be said 
even of a very fac-simile of the king of beasts, if it 
be placed upon a shield as an armorial ensi 
And so, in like manner, in the case of the other 
figures. The fleurs-de-lys in the Beverley shield 
are eminent] henetitial ; indeed, this elegant 
device is mc. | otherwise, but more rarely still 
is it so beautiful as here. 

Each “4 gi —_ upon an — 

e, which reposes within the cusping: these 
a which, evith the other details of this 
really extraordinary canopy, remain in a condi- 
tion of almost untouched freshness and perfect- 
ness, afford various illustrations of armour of 
the utmost interest and value, and are them- 
selves sculptured with combined delicacy and 


vigour.* 


SLIPS OF LONDON’S HISTORY. 
BLACKFRIARS AND WHITEFRIARS. 


Last week Sir Francis Graham Moon, the 
Lord Mayor, entertained right pleasantly at the 
Mansion House the “‘ Noviomagians” (an anti- 
quarian and social club, of which our readers 
have heard something before now), and invited 
the office-bearers of the Society of Antiquaries 
and others to meetthem. There were Mr. J. Y. 
Akerman, Mr. Anderton, Mr. Bennoch, Mr. 
Butterworth, Mr. Alderman Carter, Mr. G. R. 
Corner, Mr. Durham,+ Mr. Godwin, Mr. Edward 
Hawkins, Mr. 8. C. Hall, Mr. Charles Hill, 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, Mr. Edward I’ Anson, 
Mr. Robert Lemon, Mr. Lott, the Rev. Edward 
Moon, Mr. William Moseley, Mr. Ouvry, Mr. 
Parry, Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. William Tite, M.P. Mr. W. 
eos Mr. Alderman Wire, and several be- 

es. 

To maintain the ordinary character of the 
elub-meetings, some short 
after dinner, including one by Mr. Lemon (of 
the State Paper Office), which is sufficiently 








and to print the paper entire. 





Distinguished as our host has been in his 
presidency of the first city of modern times, it 


* To de continued. 


+ A fine bust of the 
tentleman was exhibited: ("TNS ® Marel crown) by this 











;made by the resident inhabi 


oecurred to me that a note of the abodes of ' confirmation or grant of exclusive privileges, 


some few of the celebrated personages who 
passed their lives in quietude and retirement in 


_and to relieve themselves from the troublesome 
interference of the Lord Mayor and his officers, 


those parts of London where commercial activity | whose presence, no doubt, was on many occa- 
now reigns paramount, would not be unaccept-| sions personally inconvenient. The document 


able. 

The migration of the citizens westward is a 
very curious and interesting problem, which I 
hope some day to see fully worked out by abler 
hands than mine. Within the compass of two 
centuries, a race of men have wholly disa “pees 
from the City as inhabitants. In the rf teenth 
and sixteenth centuries, numbers of the nobility 
and gentry possessed houses and estates in the 
City, in which they permanently dwelt—not for 
the — of traffic or commerce, but as 
independent gentlemen residing in the plea- 
santest localities they could select. While on 
the one side the Tower was a royal residence, 
and on the other, Bridewell was a favourite 
resort of royalty, and the gorgeous tilts and 
tournaments of Smithfield were pageants of the 
utmost attraction, it cannot be wondered at that 
spots in Cheapside and Cornhill, in the fair 
lanes leading to the river, and on the banks of 
the river itself, were eagerly sought for by the 
followers of the court and the votaries of plea- 
sure. 

In arranging the noble collection of State 
archives under my charge, I have occasionally 
made a note of the residences of some of the 
most celebrated characters of the Elizabethan 

riod, and I confine myself to the notice of a 
ew only on the present occasion. Previous to 
Elizabeth I find that, 

In 1548, John Lisle, Earl of Warwick, after- 
wards Duke of Northumberland, resided in 
3g pa and at the same time Sir Anthony 
St. r, Lord Deputy of Ireland, had his 
abode in Southwark, at Chamberlain’s-wharf 
in Tooley-street, formerly called from him 
“St. Leger’s-wharf.” 

In 1549, Sir Edward Wootton had a house 
in Warwick-lane. 

In 1552, Sir Philip Hoby, at the Tower. 

In 1556, Sir Roger Cholmeley lived in the 
Old Bailey; and in 1558, Sir + ees Engle- 
field, then Secre of State, rusticated in the 
pleasant paths of Whitefriars. 

Coming now to the time of Elizabeth, in the 
first year of her reign, John de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, resided at London Stone itself, so of 
course he must have been a thorough Londoner. 

In 1559, Frances, the celebrated Duchess of 
Suffolk, lived at the Charter-house. 

In 1567, Richard Bertie, ancestor of the 
Earls of Lindsey, lived in el t style on his 
estates in the Minories and the Bar ican ; and 
in 1568, the learned John Jewell, Bishop of 
Salisbury, resided in St. Lawrence-lane. I 
doubt if the smallest bishop that now exists, 
even Sodor and Man, would voluntarily prefer 
living in that locality. 

In 1570, Sir Thomas Gresham had Gresham- 
house, and there very properly, as a citizen, he 
carried on his immense mercantile transactions, 
as well as ee agencies. 

In 1571, y Eleanor Pelham is found in 
the Minories; Sir Ralph Sadleir, the ambas- 
sador, in Howard-place ; and Margaret, Countess 
of Lennox, the mother of Lord Darnley, at 
Islington and Hackney. 

The Lord Chief Justic Catlyn, in 1572, was 
fashionable — to take up his abode in St. 
Bartholomew’s the Great; and in 1576, I find 
that Sir Walter Mildmay, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was his next neighbour in the same 

lace. In that same year, Lady Mary Sydney 
ived at St. Paul’s-wharf, Sir Richard Baker in 
St. John’s Zachary, 


St. Olave’s Jury. 
In 1579, a serious affray took place in Fleet- 
street, between Mr. Edmond Wyndham and 


apes were read| Lord Rich, when Wyndham, being nearly over- | his 
y 


his assailants, found refuge in the 


— b 
: house of the French ambassador, in Salisbury- 
curious to lead us'to make the foregoing note, | 


court. 
I will not trouble you with more details of 
this nature, but at once to read a docu- 


Sir George Peckham at 
St. Sepulchre’s, and Dame Elizabeth Leigh at | 





is as follows :— 


A Note of Liberties as the Inhabitantes of the late 
dissolved Houses of the Blacke and White Friers 
do claime to have exempte from the Cittie of 
London :-— 


Inprimis.—To be free from all arrestes to be made 
within the precinctes of the said howses by the 
maiour or anie officers of the said Cittie. 

Item.—No searche to be made within the said pre- 
cinctes, but by the cunstables, with the assistance of 
the inhabitantes of the same, at the commandement 
of the justices of the peace, to be appointed by speciall 
commission for the same. 

Item.—That all artifficersand craftesmen whatsoever 
(althoughe theie be no freemen of the Cittie) law- 
fullie to exercise theire trades, misteries, and occupa- 
tions, without controllment of the maio™ or other 
officers of the Cittie. 

Item.—To be free from all tenthes and 15ths to be 
granted as well to the Queene’s Ma“ and of all other 
tenthes, 15ths, taxes, tallages, coates, and other 
burthens whatsoever, to be imposed uppon them by 
the Cittie as hitherto hathe bin accustomed. 

Item.—To be free from watches, wardes, juries of 
enquiries, and others, to be charged within the Cittie. 

tem.—To be free from all offices, lawes, statutes, 
custommes, and ordinances of the Cittie. 


A Declaration of such interest as Her Highnes 
hathe in the said precinct, with the casualties 
herunto belonging, together with a petition for 
the well government of the same :— 


Inprymis.—Her Highnes hathe all landes and 
goodes of traitours and fellons, &c. 

Item.— All waifes, straies, escheates, bloodeshedes, 
fines, amercementes, and casualties whatsoever, 

Item.—Authoritie to appointe justices of the peace, 
bailifes, constables, and other officers within the said 
precinctes. 

And therefore.—Wee, whose names are subscrybed, 
beinge resiante within the said precinctes, moost 
humblie beseech Her Ma"* that it wold please Her 
Highnes to appointe commissioners of the peace, not 
ouly for the preservation of Her Majestie’s said 
interest, but also for the good governement of the said 
precinctes. 

The names of all such persons, as well honorable as 
worshipfull, inhabiting within the said precinctes, or 
neere adjoyninge to the same, of which it maie please 
Her Highnes to make choice of commissioners. 

INHABITING WITH:N THE PRECINCT. 
Inprimis— The Earl of | Sir Wm. Morgan. 


incoln, L. Admirall of | Tho. a 

En 4 Charles Morrison. 
The Bi of Wigorne. William Moore, 
The Lord Cobham, Thomas Browne. 
The Lord Cheynie. Roger Alforde. 
The Lord Laware. Henry Knoles, senr 
The Lord Russell, George Haies. 
The Lord Clinton. Robert Croswell. 
Sir Ambrose Jermyn. Vincent Skinner. 
Sir Nicholas Poynes, Frances Kempe. 
Sir Tho. Gerrarde. Anthony Kempe 


ADJOININGE TO THE SAIDE PRECINCTE. 


The Lord Buckhurst. The Master of the Rolles. 
The Lord Chief Justice of | The e’s Sollicitour, 

England. Mr. . Fanshawe, 
The Chief Justice of 


Peter Osborne. 

the Common Pleas, Mr. Powle, of the Chancery, 

Item.—In eeclesiasticall jurisdiction to be subject 
to the Ordenary of the Diocesse, as we are 
annexed to the same by Acte of Parliamente. 

Memd.—Thatthe Lord Steward hathe bothe claymed 
and exercised jurisdiction within the said precinctes 
in Her Ma*** right. 

The order of the presente governement nowe used 

in the Blacke Friers. 

Firste.—Theie have a churche and churcheyarde, 
founde of benevolence. 

Item.—A er there maintained by the bene- 

e inhabitantes, whoe every Sonday and 

holliday preachethe in the said churehe, saiethe 
Divine Service, and every first Sunday in the monethe 
ministerethe the Communyon. 

Item.—A house prepared, also of benevolence, for 
habitation. 
Item.—The gates of the said precinete are shutt 
every eveninge, and opened — in the morninge, 
and a porter mainteined for that purpose. 

Item.—A scavenger for the cleane keepinge of the 
streates. 

Item.—The bridges at the Thames and Brydewell 





ment singularly illustrative of them, and highly | ordenarylie kepte. 


important as to the jurisdiction of the City in 
relation to the curious localities of the Black 
and the White Friars. It a pears to be a claim 


tants there, for a’ 


Item.—A conducte of water for the inhabitantes 
mainteyned within the saide precinete; whereby 
theie are not forced to go into the Cyttie for amie 
water. 
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Item.—Lanterne and light orderly kept, as in the 


Citye. 

; any house be infected of the plague, the 
doore is shut up, and a bill set over the same, and a 
collection made for the sustentation of the infected 


use. 

Item.—A collection monethlie made for the reliefe 
of the poore, at every communyon. 

Item.—If any incontinent person be taken, he or 
she is punished by carte, and sent to Brydewell, and 
presented to the ordenary by the churchwardens. 

Item.—If anie be disordered, the cunstable seethe 
him to be corrected; which cunstable is sworn and 
appoynted by the justices of the verge. 

tem.—All victualers are bounde before the jus- 
tices of the verge for there good order. 
(Signed) T. Copnam. 
Henry CHEyney. 
AnTHONY KEMPE. 
THomas BRowNe. 
Wiitm. Moore. 





Touchinge Ordinances for the Whitefriers. 

The inhabytantes there, since the death of the late 
steward, and the determynation of the commission of 
the justices of the peace appoynted by him for the 
governement of the same, duringe which time theie 
were well governed, beinge often empeached by the 
maior and other officers of the city, have not of late 
bin willinge to make suche contribution as were neces- 
sarie for the good order of the same. But uppon the 
determination for the quiet enjoyenge of the libertie, 
theie will take order as followethe :— 

Inprimis; for theire churche, havinge none and 
beinge for the smale nomber not able to build any, 
the precincte beinge annexed to the diocese of Lon- 
don, theie will all be bounde to Paules Churche, and 
there to frequent service and to communycate as the 
lawes requier. 

Item.—Theire gates shalbe orderly shutt and opened 
at convenient times, and porters appointed for the 
Same. 

Also, a scavenger to ot the precincte cleane. 
Item.—Tipling howses shalbe bound for good order. 

Item.—Searches to be made by the cunstables with 
the assistance of the inhabitantes at the commande- 
mente of the justices. 

Item.—Rogues and vagabondes, and other dis- 
turbers of the public peace, shalbe corrected and 
punished by the authoretie of the justices. 

Item.—A bailife to be appointed for leavienge of 
suche duties and profittes which apperteine unto Her 
Ma‘, ; as also for returne of proces for execution of 
justice. 

Item.—Incontinent persons to be presented unto 
the Ordenary, to be tried and punished. 

Item.—The poore within the precincte shalbe pro- 
vyded for by the inhabitantes of the same. 

Item.—In tyme of plague, good order shalbe taken 
for the restrainte of the same. 

_Item.—Lanterne and light to be mainteined duringe 
winter time. 
(Signed) Wit. Lawar. 
CuaRLES Morison. 
Gror. PUTTENHAM. 
Tuo.’ GorGEs. 
Fran. ALFORD. 


There is no date to this curious and interest- 
ing paper, but from the signatures attached to 
it, and the appearance of the handwriting, it 
must have been as nearly as possible about the 
middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or about 
the year 1581. What immediate effect this 
memorial had does not appear ; but it is quite 
certain that both the precincts of the Black and 
White Friars enjoyed exclusive, and even dan- 
gerous privileges, for nearly two centuries after- 
wards. According to Maitland, the inhabitants 
of the Black Friars not imagined, but exercised, 
a right, independent of the jurisdiction of the 


was terminated by an action 


mined by Act of Parliament in 1696. 

It seemed to me this slight but authentic | 
notice of a curious little republic—an imperium 
in imperio—might be interesting as a scene of 
bygone time, and might even lead us to regret 
that such scenes were gone for ever. What 
delight it might be, even now, if a portion of the 
citizens could enjoy such a pleasant retreat, free 
from troublesome lel mayors and their more 
troublesome officers, to have their own exclusive 
pump, to light up their own lanterns, to dwell 
where incontinent persons dare not show their 





" : . € | fore, the salt-work on the brook, which correctly 
City of London, until the i 1735, when it | gives its designation. This etymology is the 
: “sae rought by the City exact counterpart of the famous one in the 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and the jury | « Antiquary,” which led to such a keen conten- 
returned a verdict in favour of the City. The | tion between Jonathan Oldbuck and Sir Arthur 
exclusive privileges of the White Friars precinct | Wardour, To say nothing of the absurdity of | 
grew to be so dangerous, that they were deter- | deriving each syllable from a separate language, 


naughty wicked heads, or to indulge in the 
excitement of a cart exhibition, if any such were 
unwise or unlucky enough to be caught. But 
all our pleasures are gradually disappearing 
before the march of reform and the flight of the 
a Hanging is difficult, and even unfashion- 
able. 

I will not detain you any longer. The state 
of society here indicated continued in London 
throughout the reign of James I. 

How the glorious fire of London broke out, 
and how, thereupon, everybody that could 
migrated Bho we and how streets arose and 
markets were planned ; and'how the Lord Mayor 
opposed all the buildings ,he could; and how, 
by main force, he demolished the stairs at the 


sharp rap of the knuckles from the Privy Council 
for so doing; and how he was obliged to submit, 
and build them up again:—behold, it is all 
written in manuscript, in'a very large book, 
from which, some day or other, if I ever have 
an opportunity, I shall make it more at large 
appear unto your lordship. 








SOME ACCOUNT OF CREWE HALL 
AND NANTWICH.* 


Nantwicu is the beau ideal of a peaceful, 
quiet old English town, carrying the mind back 
to that golden age when as yet spinning-jennies 
were not, when the whistle of steam and the 
roar of the locomotive had never been heard. 
Its streets are narrow and somewhat tortuous, 
but clean and well kept. Many of the houses 
are half-timbered black and white, some with 
considerable pretence in their architecture. 
This seems to have been a distinguishing feature 
of Nantwich in times of old. Master William 
Webb, in his “ Itinerary,” written in the reign 
of James I. thus discourseth thereon : “‘ What- 
soever hath been the causes, or howsoever the 
inhabitants there have had their invancement, 
sure I am, there can hardly be found a town 
merely uplandish as we term it, neither traded 
unto by waters, nor enriched by any special 
trades or manufactures, that hath such a knot 
of wealthy and landed men in sosmall a compass. 
. . . . The buildings within the same town are 
very fair and neat, and every street adorned 
with some special mansions of gentlemen of 
good worth ; the middle and principal parts of 
the town being all new buildings, by reason of 
a lamentable fire which happened there in the 
year 1583, that consumed in one night all the 
dwellings from the river side to the other side 
of the church.” 

Another beauty of Nantwich is thus alluded 
to by Master Webb: “ It may not seem amiss, 
though I reckon it not ss a note of antiquity, 


town; that into the five entrances into the 
same, which way soever you come, your eye is 
entertained with a fair, gentlemanly house at 
the end or entry of the first street every way.” 
There are other towns which might be men- 
| tioned in which a similar “lustre” at the prin- 
‘cipal entrances would be a very desirable acqui- 
| sition. ' 

The origin and meaning of the name “ Nant- 
| wich ” are obscure, and have given rise to con- 
‘siderable discussion. The good people of the 

locality find no difficulty in settling the ques- 
tion. Wich, according to their interpretation, 
signifies, in Saxon, a salt-work, and Nant, in 
Welsh, a brook or valley. Nantwich is, there- 











yet (out of my love) to note one lustre of this | 8 


-. 


be ascertained, appears to be as follows. The 
manufacture of salt in the locality dates from a 
very remote origin, and there is little doubt was 
carried on before the arrival of the Romans. 
By the ancient Britons it was called “‘ Hellath 
Wen,” or the white pit, from the whiteness of 
the salt made here. 

That the Romans formed settlements here is 
sufficiently proved by the remains of their 
roads, and other constructions. Amongst the 
Romans a small collection of houses was called 
* Vicus,” which has been perpetuated in the 
Saxon termination Wick, or Wich, so common 
in various parts of the country. The presence 
of the salt having been the cause of the Roman 
settlements originally, and of their preservation 


New Hungerford Market; and how he got a! under the Saxon dominion, seems sufficiently to 


account for the curious fact that all, or nearly 
all the places where brine-pits are found, have 
the suffix “Wich” attached to their names. 
At the time of the Domesday Survey, the town 
bore the simple appellation of “ Wich.” “ Erat 
in Warmundestron hundred unum Wich, in quo 
erat putens ad salem faciendum. Modo tenet 
eundem Wich, Willielmus Malbedeng de comite, 
cum omnibus consuetudinibus ibidém pertinen- 
tibus.”” From this family of Malbedeng, or 
Malbank, the town received the name of Wich 
Malbank, which it retained many hundred 
years. When the present name of Nantwich 
obtained currency, or how it arose, does not 
appear. It may possibly be a corruption of 
Malbank Wich, softened into Bank Wich, but 
of this each will judge for himself. 

Though long the most considerable town in 
the county next to Chester, Nantwich does not 
seem to have sustained many vicissitudes. The 
great fire of 1583 has already been alluded to. 
“« In the year of grace 1617, the British Solomon, 
James id vouchsafed,” according to Master 
Webb, “to make this town the ‘fod ing-place 
for his royal person; and after he had for some 
hours accommodated himself in the house— 
then his royal ecourt—it pleased him to walk so 
far as the brine-seth, and with his eye to behold 
the manner of the well, and to observe the 
labours of the briners. And after his majesty’s 
gracious inquiry among the poor drawers, of 
many things touching the nature of the same 
brine, and how they proceeded to convert it 
into salt, most princely rewarding them with 
his own hand, his majesty returned to the 
court.” 

The peaceful tranquillity of Nantwich was 
rudely interrupted during the time of the civil 
wars, the contending parties having made it an 
arena of strife. It was taken and retaken 
several times, but held out stoutly for the Par- 
iament. One Captain Sandford, a truculent 
cavalier, addressed a letter of summons to the 
rrison, in which he says, “ You see my battery 
is fixed, from which fire shall eternally visit you 
day and night, to the terror of your old and 
females, and the consumption of your thatched 
houses. Believe me, gentlemen, I have laid by 
my former delays, and am now resolved to 
batter, burn, and storm you.” Alas, for big 
words and sounding threats! a few days after- 
wards, the sturdy rouadheads of Nantwich re- 
sisted and repulsed the threatened attack, and 
the redoubtable Captain Sandford was laid low. 
During the last two centuries, Nantwich has 
pursued the even tenor of its way, without much 
vicissitude or incident. The salt manufacture 
has dwindled down to a mere trifle, but the 
town, nevertheless, shows no symptoms of 
poverty or decay. It is placed in the midst of 
a fertile district, overflowing with milk and 
butter, and especially rejoicing in cheese, for 














we cannot find, after the most diligent research, 
that wich means a salt-work, or has any connec- 
tion with salt, either in Latin, Welsh, Anglo- 
Saxon, German, or English. As to the prefix, 
nant, it is of comparatively modern application. 
Even in the seventeenth century, the town is 
said to be vulgarly called Nantwich; but in 
ancient deeds and other writings, Wicus Mal- 
banus, or Wich Malbank. 

The true history of the name, so far as it can 





which the locality has been famous from time 
immemorial. 

Besides the half-timbered houses already men- 
tioned, there are a few objects of interest which 
may be briefly alluded to. In the churchyard 
stands an ancient timber building, now a free 
school, but originally the common hall of the 
freemen of the guild. The projecting two- 
storied porch, a fine specimen of half-timber 
construction, bears the date of 1611. 

The sessions house, situated in the market- 
place, built over an open areaded space, oceu- 
pied as a market-house, was erected in 1720, by 
King George II. then Earl of Chester. It pre- 
sents nothing worthy of remark. 





* See p. 508, ante. 


There are several sets of alwshouses, situated 
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near the principal entrances to the town, some 
of which, erected in the seventeenth century, 
are worthy of examination for their design 
and arrangement. : 
The main architectural ornament of Nantwich 
is its venerable church, a noble specimen of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Historically, it appears to have been 
originally a chapelry under the parish church of 
Acton, belonging to the Abbey of Combermere, 
aud it is doubtless to this connection that the 
architectural beauty of the church is owing. 
Since the year 1677 it has ranked as a parish 
church. The building is in plan a Latin cross, 
being the only church of this form in Cheshire, 
except Chester Cathedral. The nave has four 
bays, with clerestory and aisles; the chancel 
three bays; and the transepts three bays, each 





without aisles. The dimensions are spacious, 
being 170 fect in length, and 120 feet across | 


the iransepts. The principal parts of the struc- | 


ture, most of the windows of the side aisles, | 
the chancel, and the north transept, are of early | 
fourteenth century work: many of the windows | 
have tracery heads of beautiful flowing designs. 

The east and west windows, and the south 

transept, are of the fifteenth century, or Per- 

pendicular work, of large dimensions, and well- 

executed designs. The west window, in par- 

ticular, has nine lights, and is extremely 

elaborate. The chancel is very richly orna- 
mented: the buttresses are very bold, with 

double pinnacles and gargoyles, and the remains 
of a rich open-work crenellated battlement. 
The east window has had a fine open-work 
canopy rising above the battlement of the roof. 

A small vestry, harmonizing beautifully with the 
architecture of the chureb, is projected from the 
north-east corner of the Pa A porch, in 
two stories, projects from the south-western 
corner. 

The clerestory of the nave is of late Pointed 
design. 

The tower rises from four bold piers at the 
intersection of the cross. Immediately above 

the roof it takes the octagonal form, the angles 
being cut off by squinches, and broached up 
into the plinth of the octagon. The octagonal 
portion has one window in each face, except the 
northern one, which is occupied by a stair turret. 
A buttress is carried up at each angle, finished 
with crocketted pinnacles. The summit finishes 
with a crenellated battlement. The tower rises 
about 100 feet above the soil. Its architecture 
is in a /ater style than the body of the church, 
probably after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Internally the nave and transepts are finished 
comparatively plain. The chancel is very elabo- 
rate. The ceiling is vaulted with stone of a 
complicated pattern, almost approaching fan 
groining, springing from attached columns in 
the walls. The capitals and the bosses at the 
intersections are richly carved. There are richly 
carved sedilia and a piscina on the south side, 
and a priest’s door under the middle window, of 
beautiful design. 

The chancel is fitted up with oak stalls and 

tabernacle work. There is a tradition that this 
work was brought from Combermere Abbey, 
but its appearance does not justify the state- 
ment. It has evidently been prepared for, and 
fitted to, the place which it now occupies. The 
workmanship and design are good, but many 
parts appear never to have been completed. 
_ Attached to the north-east central pier there 
is a stone pulpit and stair of elaborate panelling, 
but of late date. A stone balustrade across the 
chancel archway of similar design seems to have 
furmed the base of the wood rood-screen now 
destroyed. 

The present state of the building is most 
deplorable. Having been erected, like most of 
the Cheshire churches, with the friable sand- 
stone of the district, the exterior is frayed by 
the weather to a lamentable degree. Many of 
the pinnacles are gone ; the rich carved work an 
undistinguishable mass; the battlements dilapi- 

dated, and the tracery scarcely able to hang 
together. An attempt was made some years ago 
to restore the south-western angle of the nave, 
but the work is coarse, and incompatible with 
the original construction. The interior, though 
wo ——. dilapidated, presents an unsightly 
glomeration of galleries, partitions, pews, 





and staircases, in which neglect and disorder 
are the most prominent features. Above the 
southern porch is a vaulted chamber containing 
a library of books, principally the Christian 
fathers, many of rare and valuable editions. 
These are allowed to rot and mildew without 
the slightest care or attention. It is stated, 
however, that a vigorous attempt is about to be 
made to clear and renovate the interior, and to 
restore the exterior to its origival beauty. The 
worthy rector, the Rev. Mr. Cheator, is, we 
understand, earnestly enforcing the matter upon 
the Christian liberality of the county, and we 
heartily wish success to his efforts.* 

There are one or two points connected with 
the proposed restoration which are open to con- 
troversy. The gentleman who has been pro- 
fessionally conselied on the subject is probably 
the highest authority to whom application could 
have been made, and it is with considerable 
diffidence that we offer an opinion; but, if we 
have been rightly informed, a principle has been 
enunciated in reference to this restoration, which, 
if acted upon, would, as we think, be fraught 
with the most disastrous effects to the ancient 
architecture of this country. 

The prevalent style of the architecture of the 
church, as already stated, is early fourteenth 
century, or what is usually termed Flowing 
Decorated. It is proposed, we understand, that 
the whole of the building shall be restored in 
conformity with this style, that the clerestory 
of the nave shail be removed or remodelled, and 
that the magnificent fifteenth-century west, east, 
and south transept windows shall be demolished 
and superseded by new designs of flowing 
tracery. Against this proposition we beg to enter 
our earnest protest, and call upon the lovers of 
ancient English art, and on all who are imbued 
with the true antiquarian spirit to join us in so 
doing. What is it which constitutes the value 
of our ancient architectural remains? Not 
their mere esthetical beauty, though that may 
be great ; not the excellence of their workman- 
ship and the mathematical skill displayed in 
their construction, though these are well worthy 
of study : it is, as already stated, the history of 
mind and progress which they display,—it is 
that they bear upon every line the impress of 
the age which produced them,—that they are 
actual and tangible portions of the history of 
our country: they are part and parcel of that 
dear old England which we all so much love,— 
all the better, perhaps, for a few inconsistencies 
and defects. This charm once broken, the glory 
is departed, and nothing remains but the mere 
question of taste and convenience, too feeble, 
except in special instances, to produce any glow 
of enthusiasm or affection. But it may be said, 
why not remove inconsistencies and interpola- 
tions, and restore a building to its pristine 
beauty, in accordance with the ideas and inten- 
tions of its original designers ? 

The question is a wide one, but admits, we 
think, of a very simple reply. What is meant 
by restoring a building? is it not simply the 
act of taking out the Feonyell and injured por- 
tions, and replacing them by parts identical in 
design with what they were before? In regard 
to medizval structures, the idea of restoration 
generally includes the removal of any renais- 
sance or pseudo-classical excrescences which 
may interfere with its unity as a whole. On 
this principle the extensive restorations which 
have been in progress in France for some years 
have been conducted, and with excellent effect. 
Anything which goes beyond this may be im- 

rovement, but certainly is not restoration. 

uppose, in the case of the church before us, 
the building had been constructed with mate- 
rials comparatively imperishable, would the idea 
have been entertained for a moment, of destroy- 
ing any genuine medieval part of the structure 
because of any fancied inconsistency in the 


style? Ifsuch a principle could be established, | 8! 


what havoe would be made in our noble cathe- 
drals, which are for the most part histories of 
the progressive changes from the heaviest Nor- 
man to the most delicate fifteenth century work. 
What difficulties also would exist in the way of 
substitutions. In the present case, if the large 
perpendicular windows are destroyed, who is to 





* This church is beautifully illustrated in Bowman and 
Crowther’s magnificent work on Gothic architecture, recently pub- 





be the judge of what would have been the design 
if erected at the time of the remainder? There is 
no end to the confusion and uncertainty of such 
a pa which would produce a result both 
false to history and unsatisfactory to the lovers 
of ancient art. We sincerely trust that such 
barbarous interference and mangling of our 
ancient specimens will never be permitted. 
és A. Picton. 








CANONBURY CHAPEL, ST. PAUL’S- 
ROAD, ISLINGTON. 


Iw our last number (p. 516) we gave some 
particulars of a chapel which has been com- 
menced in Islington, for the Evangelical Non- 
conformists, by Rowland and Evans, from the 
designs of Messrs. Habershon. The building 
has been undertaken by the London Congre- 
gational Chapel Building Society, in connection 
with a local committee ; and it is situate in a 
neighbourhood said to be much in want of 
accommodation for religious worship. 

The committee state, that “the large and 
rapidly-increasing district of Islington has a 
population of about 110,000, with church and 
chapel accommodation for less than 30,000 ; 
that is, for little more than one-fourth of the 

opulation. That the present number of inha- 
bitants is about twice as great as it was fifteen 
years ago, and, during that period, very little 
has been done by all religious bodies for pro- 
viding increased acotennsibdation: for public wor- 
ship. Only one additional chapel has been 
erected by the Congregationalists for an addi- 
tional population of about 55,000 persons.” 

We may add to our former memoranda, that 
the height of the building to the apex of gables 
is 57 feet; the interior height to lantern, 
60 feet : the span of the roof is 66 feet. There 
will be transverse arches at the four transepts, 
and three large windows and eight clerestor 
windows. The fittings will be deal, stained. 
The contract for building and fittings is 3,500/. 
The clerk of the works is Mr. Houghton; the 
honorary secretary, Mr. T. A. Burr. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lincoln.—The chief stone of the cemetery 
chapels was laid on 20th ult. The architect is 
Mr. M. Drury, and the builder, Mr. W. Huddle- 
stone. 

Sudbury.— The reopening of St. Peter’s 
Church, Sudbury, after a restoration, in which 
the substitution of free chairs for boxed pews 
presents the chief feature, took place on Tuesday 
week. The nave, and a considerable part of the 
aisles, have been furnished with chairs of a light 
and inexpensive kind, and benches, of a skeleton 
character, have been placed against the outer 
walls. The east end of the chancel has been 
treated with colour on the walls around the 
window, with a painted reredos beneath it, and 
a stained glass window of five lights, represent- 
ing the four major prophets and the four 
evangelists in the outer lights, with the Nativity 
of our Lord and an enthroned figure of Him in 
the centre light, supported by the other eight 
figures ; the gift of Mr. E. Stedman. The organ 
occupies one of the chancel aisles, and the 
chancel itself is fitted with choir-stalls of 
wainscot, agreeing with the old remains. Some 
colour has been restored on the cei and 
throughout the nave and chancel; and the old 
font has been in part relieved with gold and 
colour. The west entrance of the church has 
been brought into use, and an internal screen, 
with doors, formed to protect it from the market- 

lace, upon which the church abuts. The funds 
for the restoration have been provided by sub- 
scriptions from the town. Mr. Butterfield was 
the architect employed. : 
Aylesbury.—A second painted window, the 
ift of Mr. Z. D. Hunt, has been placed in the 
north chancel of the parish church here. The 
centre figure represents St. John the Baptist, 
with lamb, cross, and motto. The artist was 
Mr. J. G. Waller. The new window now being 


erected in the chancel will shortly be completed : 
it will also be of painted glass. 
Southampton.—The foundation-stone of the 
new district church of Christ Church, Northam, 
was laid on Monday before last. The church is 
to be built by Mr. Joseph Bull, and will be 
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CRUUND PLAN 


CANONBURY CHAPEL, ISLINGTON. 





Messrs. Hapersnon, ARCHITECTS. 











capable of seating about 500 persons.——The | latter the spire is built. The interior open | Newport (Wales).—The restoration of St. 
consecration of the new church of St. John the | Gothic arched roof is of grained oak ; the open| Woollos Church, Newport, has just been com- 
Evangelist, Rownhams, took place on Thursday | pews also of oak. The side windows are all of pleted. Its chief peculiarity arises from the 
before last. The church is situated opposite one | stained glass, containing many old medallions, | fact that the different portions of the build- 
of the entrance-gates of Rownhams, in the consisting of designs from Scripture history in |ing which form the present church, were 
centre of an extensive piece of ground, pre-|the Medieval style, worked up with modern|executed at different periods of time. The 
sented by Mr. Chamberlayne, and owes its| glass, by Mr. Ward, of London. The east and | portion between the tower and nave, now 
origin, as the Hampshire Advertiser states, to | west windows are plain at present. The chancel | called St. Mary’s, was the original fabric, 
the late Major Colt, who bequeathed a large! is raised. The pavement of the centre of the | erected, it is said, by St. Woollos. This appears 
sum for its erection, as well as for the parson- | aisle is tesselated, and the remainder of the | from the nature and character of the masonry, 
age-house and schools. Some subscriptions have | floor is in encaustic tiles. The front of the | and its disunion from that of the other portions 
been added to the building fund. Mrs. Colt has| carved communion-table is of Maltese stone, | which lie in contact with it. The present nave, 
invested 2,000/. for the endowment. The church | sent as a present. The architect is an amateur, | which consists of an arcade for five arches on 
is quite finished, and the house and schools| the Rev. Mr. Grey; the builder, Mr. Pedley. | each side, was next added ; and this was flanked, 
nearly so. The church is in the Decorated Gothic | The edifice is heated with hot air. The parson-| on each side, by Norman aisles. The corbelstones, 
style of the middle period: it consists of nave, | age-house and school-house, and schools, are of which supported the roof, are still remaining 
transept, and chancel, with tower and spire.| deep red brick, in the Gothic mamner. The in the south aisles. Clerestory windows were 
The exterior of the walls is Plymouth whin-| grounds, which are several acres in extent, are | placed above the roof of the aisles, but these 
stone, relieved with Caen dressing, of which oe laid out. | were subsequently diverted from their original 
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use, by being enclosed in loftier aisles of the 
Perpendicular style. The windows in these are 
of large dimensions. The chancel is of geometric 
date, with many details of interest. The tower 
was added about the same period as the aisle. 
The canopied figure is replaced without restora- 
tion: it is still doubtful whom it was intended 
to represent. The gallery in the north aisle 
has been removed: the west one, which con- 
tained the organ, has been taken away; and the 
rood-loft, which formerly occupied the east end 
of the house, has given place to a chancel aisle, 
the effect of whick is to increase the apparent 
length of the church. The roof, which was 
formerly plastered, has been cased with board- 
ing\and rib work, with large carved bosses 
at the intersections. The old pews have 
been removed and others substituted. The 
floor is paved with red and black tiles, and the 
sacrarium contains a diapered pattern in en- 
caustic tiles. The t church is calculated 
to seat upwards of five hundred persons, and 
its restoration has been effected at a cost of 
about 2,500/. The heating is by hot water, 
and the lighting by gas. The gas standards are 


of brass, and a corona is sus; from the 
chancel. The gas fittings were supplied by Mr. 
Middleton, of ieupedk The itects were 


Messrs. W. G. and E. Habershon, of London 
and Newport ; and the builders, Mesers. Edy, 
Basford, and Knight, of St. Neots. The stain- 
ing and glazing were by Mr. James Sanders, of 
Pillgwenlly. The ing took place on 
Thursday m week before last. The restoration 
fund is still short of the requisite amount. 
Anglesey.—The re-opening of Penmon Priory 
Church, Anglesey, took place on 19th ult. after 
being closed for nearly four years. The church 
has been restored, at a cost of about 1,180/. in 
accordance with plans prepared by Messrs. 
Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, of Sheffield, 
architects, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. T. Ellis, of Beaumaris. The principle 
adopted in renovating the fabric was, to restore 
it, as it had come down to this generation; and 
as the chancel was of the Decorated period, it 
was restored in that style,—the rest of the 
building, being Norman, in the Norman style. 
The chancel has had a new east window of three 
lights inserted instead of the old one of two 
lights, and six new windows in the north and 
south walls; copied from an old window. The 
walls have been only partially rebuilt. The 
roof over the old church is new, as well as the 
gable stones and crosses; and the entire floor 
of the nave, transepts, and tower, and the 
chancel aisle, have been laid with polished 
Yorkshire flagging. The space within the com- 
munion rails is floored with encaustic tiles, 
manufactured by Messrs. Maw and Co. i 
the east wall are two tablets, containing the 
Commandments—painted in ancient letters, by 
Miss Owen, of Trefdraith; the joint gift of 
herself and sister. The chancel end of the 
church is occupied by open benches, all free : 
the rest of the church is unencumbered with 
seats, excepting some moveable benches. The 
corone, branches, and sconces, were furnished 
by Messrs. Hart, of London. The north 
transept, which had been levelled, has been 
rebuilt on the old foundation, discovered in 
excavating, and is separated off by a curtain, so 
as to form a vestry. A Norman window, the 
design of which has been borrowed from the 
arcades in the south transept, is placed in the 
east wall, and two plain semi-circular headed 
windows in the north gable. ‘The arcades in 
the south transept have been cleaned and 
restored, and a Norman window occupies the 
east wall, This window, and the are ae pe 
one in the north transept, have been with 
stained glass, taken out of the old east window 
of the chancel, and repaired by Mr. Evans, of 
Shrewsbury. On one of them St. Christopher 
is represented bearing Christ through a river, 
with a bishop standing by; on the other, St. 
Catherine, attended by a mitred bishop. The 
nave and tower have been repaired, and an old 
window in the former rel from the coats 
of mortar which concealed a moulding sur- 
rounding the edge of the splay. The precincts 


tion of a piece of 
gift of Sir Richard Bulkeley, Bart. 
still a deficiency of 200/, in the restoration fund. 


of the church have been improved by the addi-| monument, to congratulate him on this success. | those bu bequests of the 
ound to the graveyard, the Another cheer was given to M. de Miller, the Dom of Spey 


Fillingham.—A memorial to the late Major 
Dalton, who fell at Inkermann, has been erected 
in the churchyard of Fillingham, by the tenantry 
of Mr. J. Dalton, of Fillingham Castle. It con- 
sists of a Gothic pillar, with square shaft, sur- 
mounted by crocketted pinnacle and cross, the 
pediment bearing the inscription. There is a 
disproportion between the pinnacle and the 
shaft, which gives the former a cumbersome 
appearance. ‘The carving was by Mr. Keyworth, 
of Hull. 

gthorpe.—The opening of St. Ann’s Roman 
Catholic Church, at Ugthorpe, nine miles north 
of Whitby, took place on sday before last. 
The design was furnished by Messrs. Weight- 
man, Hadfield, and Goldie, of Sheffield. Mr. 
Goldie superintended the work, and the plans 
were carried out by Mr. William ore We 

The is i 


of Whitby, the contractor. is 
the transition from the Early to the 
decorated style of architecture, and consists of 


a nave and aisles, with tower at the west end of 
north aisle, the lower story of which forms a 
porch. The chancel and a sacristy are to 
the north. The tower is formed of two stages, 
the upper one intended for bells, the lower con- 
taining the organ gallery, which opens into the 
nave by an arch. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by arcades, with pointed stone arches, 
carried n circular shafts, with moulded eapi- 


The aisles are lit vl —— t 
windows, with simple t in the . The 
clerestory is lit by small t windows, and a 
large four-light window of ical tracery 
occupies the western gable. The chancel has 
an eastern window, with tracery of a more 
ornate description, together with two small side 
windows, at the sills of which respectively are 
the sedilia and piscina. The altar and reredos 
are by Messrs. Lane and Lewis, of Birmingham, 
and are sculptured in Caen stone. The roofs 
throughout the church are of open timbers 
stained, the space between the rafter bein 
coloured blue. The nave and aisles are seate 
with open seats. It is intended to fill the 
eastern and western windows with stained glass, 
to be furnished by Messrs. Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham. The walls of the edifice are lined 
with brick, so as to insure dryness. The total 
cost will be about 1,400/. The church is cal- 
culated to contain 500 persons. 








BRONZE CASTING FOR THE COLOSSAL 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Tue casting of the horse for the above monu- 
ment at Munich is one of the great feats of 
modern foundry, as 15 tons of bronze had to 
be melted and kept in a state of fluidity. For 
several days and nights previously a large bod 
of fire was working at these huge masses, which 
required to be stirred at times, to which they 
answered in a grumbling tone. Still, when 
the bronze was entirely liquified, an ultimate 
essay was made _ a small trial cast, and for 
heightening the colour some more copper was 
on then added. Successively all the ees 
through which the metal had to flow in the form 
were cleared of the coal with which they had 





been kept warm, and the master ultimately ex- 
| amined all the air spiracles and the issues of the 
‘metal; then the props of the different tubes 
/were placed, and every man had his duty and 
,place assigned to him. Finally, the master, 
,amidst the intense expectation of the many art- 
amateurs present, pronounced the words, “In 
‘the name of God;” and then_three mighty 
strokes opened the fiery gulf, out of which the 
lowing metal flew in a circuit to the large form. 
|The sight was magnificent ; and in the little 
sea of fire stood the master, and gave his 
‘commands about the successive opening of the 
|props. Hot vapour poured forth from the air 
spiracles ; in the conducts the metal boiled in 
waves; still, no decision yet, as the influx of 
the bronze in the very veins of the figure 
‘could be but slow. At once flaming showers 
jumped out of the air-conducts, and the master 
proclaimed the cast to have succeeded. A loud 
cheer followed, when the master approached 
Mr. Crawford, the artist of the Washington 





| personally conducted the work. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Austria.—Discovery of an Unknown Roman 
Town.—It has been known before, that there 
existed near the Saalfeld of Klagenfurth 
(Carinthia) the ruins of an ancient Roman town, 
whose name, however, has been hitherto doubt- 
ful. Still, many inscriptions and other docu- 
ments make it probable that it is the ancient 
Virunum, which there lies before our eyes. In 
the forest of Taltschach the traces of houses 
are so distinct that one may wander from 
street to street, and the surrounding space is 
covered with the ruins of larger buildings. The 
Historical Society of Carinthia made excavations 
here last summer, when a large house was dis- 
covered, containing six rooms, but without 
i while the entrance was formed by a 
ico. The exterioi of this building has some 


m paintings : the interior is deficient ; lead- 
ing to the belief 


that it has been the amphi- 
theatre of this old Roman municipium. 

Italy.—Censure of Stones.—The bronze tablet 
which had been erected in the church of Santa 
Croce, in Florence, to the memory of those who 
fell at Cortenone in defending Ttalian liberty, 
has been removed thence, and found an asylum 
in the Townhall of Turin, with the following in- 
scription—a sample of modern lapidary style :— 


I nomi di i 
Che la carita an mettle avea collocato ad onore 
In Santa Croce di Firenze 


E non durarvi tristiann di tempi 
Tl Municipio Torinens si 
In questi tavole conforme accoglieva, 
Addi, 9 1856. 


Rome.—The Papal Government is not entirely 
inactive in restoring some of the old buildings 
of its metropolis. he lower portion of the 
Pantheon, and especially that side which looks 
towards the Piazza della Minerva, has been 
freed of those little buildings which have been 
plastered to it during the Middle Ages. Those 
parts have been surrounded by an iron railing 
im the same way as was done around the 
Temple of Mars Ultor, which affords now an 
easy access to the lower parts of the above huge 
building ——At Benevento the Arch of Trajan 
has been cleared all around of the extraneous 
masonry and rubbish which hitherto disfigured 
that fine monument. 

Rome.—Cornelius’s last Cartoon.—As the 
works of this great artist are viewed succes- 
sively by thousands, his personal occurrences 
also are reported throughout Europe. Corne- 
lius has painted a portion of his cartoon “ The 
Eve (Zrwartung) of the Last Judgment,” at 
Aricia, near Rome, a place redundant of tradi- 
tions and oldest history. The picture reaches 
now to the lower parts where the fathers and 
teachers of the Church form the connecting link 
between heaven and earth. The Saviour, whose 

e in the “ Last Judgment,” of the Ludwigs- 
kirche, at Munich, is 12 feet, will have on this. 
cartoon the colossal height of 16 feet. The 
last touches will be given to this picture when 
executed in fresco, when also the semicircle 
of the apsis of the Basilica will impart to the 
horizontal row of the blessed choirs a more 
lively configuration. 

Cialine Peat.—M. C. J. Brocke, a chemist at 
Cologne, has made a new invention in the pre- 
paration of peat, to which he gives the above 
name. He says that Cialine peat can be made 
of most sorts of common peat, and that it will 
surpass every other fuel in the intensity of 
flame and heat. The experiments hitherto 
made in forges show that Cialine will produce 
a flame several feet , while common peat 
will only give one 7 or 8 inches long. 

Restoration of the Dom of Speyer-—The ve- 
storation of the western portion of the dome, 
which is carried on the direction of 
building director Hiabsch, in the pure Romanic 
style, proceeds successfully. e King of 
| Prussia has undertaken the expense of rebuild- 

ing the two western steeples, the Austrian 
government pays for the construction of the 
|sutrance-ball and the lower postion, of feo 

incipal front, and the upper part and the gr 
a window will be completed by the assist- 
ance of the sy of rr gia on 
‘perhaps the o racticable way of comp 
those } as Middle Ages. The 
er is the largest building of 





There is chief of the Royal Foundry of Munich, who had Romanic style in the whole of Germany, its 


j length being 450 feet, the width 120 feet, and 
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the height of the middle nave up to the top of] school the — either in morals or right | removal of the present hospital, which is to 


the roof, 148 feet. Besides, its interior, wider 
in the middle nave than the Dom of Cologne, 
which has been of late adorned by fine fresco 
paintings, makes it a sight worthy of general 
admiration. 





LATE WAGES—DRUNKEN WORKMEN. 

Ear zy closing has of late become an approved 
prineiple: it is practised by numerous large 
establishments (chiefly mercantile), and it is 
embodied in an association duly organized, with 
its secretary, offices, and ers. Neverthe- 
less, early closing is not the general usage, for 
Saturday nights still diseover the shambles and 
provision business quarters replete with life 
and radiant of gas, until midnight chimes the 
Sabbath in. 

Whatever repression may be exercised in the 
prevention of Ragiiny trading, whatever exhor- 
tations are poured from the pulpit, to discourage 
drunkenness, ing is so sure to lead to in- 
fraction of the laws in this behalf, as 
the inconsiderate and inhuman habit of paying 
the artizan the wage of his toil at a late hour 
on the Saturday. 

In any case, even that of the mast skilled 
mechanic, the late hour brings with it a temp- 
tation and a fatality, but too seldom overcome. 

It has come to my knowledge that there are 
highly respectable firms, tradesmen, and others, 
employing very numerous hands, who delegate 
the office of paymaster to a foreman, or clerk, 
and that the -earned vails of the tired 
mechanic are paid to him at nine, ten,—ay, at 
eleven o’clock ; and there are instances of such 
transactions being settled in public houses / 

If it could be proved that employers were 
cognizant of such practices, would it not be 
worse than the tally-shop factory system, so 
deprecated by provincial senators? As it is, no 
language of reprobation can be too forcible to 
stigmatize the diabolical system. 

t a public-house should be chosen as a 
place for disbursement, argues that the pay- 
clerk has an interest in the unrighteous profits 
| oe under such circumstances. The later 

e hour, the longer has the faint expectant had 
to conflict with his patience. Companions of 
the tap-room, in the same dilemma, must, while 
occupying the place, have something for the 
benefit of the house; and how much more 
(perhaps on an empty stomach), for his own 
injury and for the perdition of his family ? 

erever such a system is ordinarily prac- 
tised, the wife and family soon learn: she or 
they attend at the accustomed place and hour, 

to save all they can from the demon of 
drink ; but despite the claims on paternity, nay, 
despite prospective starvation, too much of the 
week’s pay 1s expended on the draught, at all 
times too inviting, and, under the anxious cir- 
cumstances detailed, but too irresistible ; and 
the debauch of Saint Monday is the sure sequel, 
until the riot of ruin is played out. 

Preachers may declaim, and philanthropists 
may prose against excesses of the poor in this 
beast! propensity ; but until an interdict is 
placed on late and i payment of wages, 
and until the regulation of these matters become, 
like the a a Bill, part and parcel of 
the law of the land, no thorough reform can be 
hoped for amongst the working classes. 

For such there is no alternative but to make 
their frugal market on the Sunday morn. The 
Sabbath sun should rise to cheer the labourer 
of every other day: he might on that day of 
remission, if released from the charge of pur- 
veying for his only family dinner, be enabled to 
emerge from the tainted alley, and, by recrea- 
tion beyond the verge of town or city, escape 


the more polluted contamination of evil asso- 
ciates, evil habits,—not that the public- 
house is ily the source of cell ret 


influences,—it ought by no means to be so ; for 
it must be i# winter, the poor man’s only 
resort,—there he meets his equals, —there hears 
and details all he knows of news, and of in- 
terests mal to his section and order of 


political knowledge and feeling. 

A fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, is a 
pod English maxim. Let it be rendered at a 
air time, and a suitable hour. 

Let the quality of the beer and spirits, as well 
as their quantity and strength, be tested by the 
police, or some Governmental authority,—the 
quality, alas, is notoriously bad and unwhole- 
some; but above all, let the strictest scrutiny 
be imposed upenm the vintner who measures 
out to the customer already intoxicated, one 
drachm, one seruple more of the body-destroy- 
ing liquor. A first offence in this regard should 
be amerced in a heavy penalty ; a second, in the 
irremediable forfeiture of license. 

To insure the discontinuance of the baneful 
practice of paying the labourer late on Satur- 
day, but especially to stop the use of public- 
houses for that purpose, perhaps the best way 
will be to give to the public the names of all 
who continue to do so. QuonpaM. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Spalding —At the Corn-Exchange, im eourse 
of erection, the contractor, Mr. W. Sharman, 
has commeneed fixing the principals for the 
roof of the new building: the beams weigh 
betweem three and four tons each. 

Bury St. Edmuads—tIn pulling down the 
house im Abbeygate-sirect (late “Hine’s) for 
Messrs. Harvey and Hudson’s Bank, some 
fresco (?) pamting has been discovered in one of 
the first-floor chambers. It consists of foliage 
in a dead green, with lilies and other flowers, 
and the peacock, squirrel, and snail restin 
upon it, and above is a border in dull red wit 
grapes, figs, and promegranates. The fresco is 
painted on the timbers as well as on the plaster, 
which is flushed between them, and appears b 
some small remnants to have been afterwards 
covered with tapestry, and at later periods with 
successive paper-hangings. It is probably of a 
date prior to Elizabeth. The house, includi 
the adjoining property, was built om the ol 
plan of a front with wings running backward, 
and a courtyard between, the windows in the 
court being of the old mullioned form without 
transoms, and there is a carved cornice round 
the top, which is dated 1610.——The site is 
nearly ready for the foundations of the new 


be built on a more commodious scale, upon a 
| healthier spot. 

Cambridge—The inauguration of the Cam- 
bridge waterworks took place on Tuesday before 
last. Three collecting tanks are sunk in the 
chalk, one of them at the pumping station, the 

| other twoat the springs that supply the Cherry- 
|hinton brook. They are all sande to communi- 
cate with a well, or lower reservoir, directly 
under the engine-house, and thence the water is 
pumped through a 10-inch main to the upper 
reservoirs, which areon the highest point of the 
hill known as the “Fifty-acre allotments.” 
These reservoirs are of brick throughout. Tanks 
and sluices are provided te drain them, as well 
as delivering valves and screens, through which 
the water must pass before it reaches the town. 
They are calculated to hold 1,200,000 gallons, 
raised by steam power capable of lifting it at 
the rate of 40,000 gallons hour, 135 feet 
high. The water, of which there is an abundant 
supply, is said by the local Chronicle to be re- 
markable for its softmess and purity. The 
works were designed by Mr. James Simpson, 
civil engineer, and executed by Mr. George 
Peters, contraetor, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. Lea. 

Ashby.—The inhabitants of Ashby have re- 
Hselved to build a corn exchange. They have 
formed themselves into a committee, and fixed 
fom a site, with provision for butchers’ shambles, 
and a fish and vegetable market, under the same 
roof. The project has been gone into under the 
sanction of Lord Howe. e site fixed on is 
where the Lamb Inn at present stands (opposite 
the Post-office). The capital is estimated at 
3,000/. to be raised in 10/. shares, and the com- 
pany is to be registered under the Joint Stock 
Companies’ Act. The building is intended to 
be 310 feet long, by 40 feet wide, and to be 
lighted from the roof. Mr. Stevens, architect, 
— has been instructed to make preparatory 
plans. 

Doncaster —At a recent meeting of the 
local Board of Ray 0 the ge = 
reporting that the ing in Printing-office- 
stanet had nearly doy. camahiel stated that in 
Sheffield, Leeds, and other large towns in that 
part of the country, the self-faced Greenmoor 

ing had been extensively used, and that it 
|was found to answer exceedingly well, being 





bank; the design for which has been prepared, ' as durable as the other, with a cost, including 
as we are informed, by Mr. Farrow, builder and the kerb, of ls. per square yard, or 2s. per 
——- gu The works = “7 be exe- | ve bra less than that which had been 
cuted by Mr. Farrow. At the Cemetery lately finished.” 
Chapels eos works are progressing. There is; Darlington.— Active steps are none — to 
nothing else new to note at Bury. establish a branch Government school of art 
Chelmsford.—The two rival Corn-Exchange for this town and district. The local 7imes 
Companies here are proceeding with their | trusts the inhabitants will come forward to de- 
object. That which adopts the Black Boy | fray the expenses of starting what will before 
announces that its deed is ready for signature. | long be a self-supporting institution. 
The other, according to the local Chronicle, has gp Dadam tay oo is now in the pro- 
deputed the architect and two directors to visit | cess of erection here a large manufactory, for 
some of the best corn-exchanges in the king-/| the purpose of making ships’ tanks and steam- 
dom, in order to avail itself of the information ‘boilers. The building is about 150 feet in 
_ acquired to — structure — : length by 60 feet in breadth. bid - eight 
about to rise in Tindal-square as perfect and | fires, the smoke of which is conve ong @ 
commodious as possible. flue built on the top of the south wall, loudinn' to 
Newport (Isle of Wight).—At a recent meet- | chimney 60 feet in height. The whole of the 
ed _ | feteag fol by Meneva. 3 
ing of the local Highway Commissioners, for , Masonwork has been execu CSSIS. J AIDES 
the purpose of receiving — “oo the — S and ea a — ~ bin 
; A 7 ing | urgh—The City Water Company 
samaan es Pe to the pietibe te pr has resolved to apply to Parliament for power 
dent, were given in by six competitors for per-, pare S. gage supply of Pag from hye 
forming the work in question :— | estate of Volzium, & lew mules © wes 
Mr. Mayo, of Wales ... .. £5,454 the aqueduct at Westrigg. The proposed supply 


: . consists of the waters of Colziam, Baddpark, 
Me Tyocbont, date” +» $213 34 North Listonshiels; which, it is considered, 








( th | will furnish a security t a deficiency for 
Ms Beoken ale “1 on oai8 /Many years to come. Th resent sources of 
Mr. Denness, ite... He 2,975 ‘Supply, as gman’ Se t pas ps 74 fo 
—* It will be thus seen,” adds the paper named, | shiels, eke oat Black Sora " Connected 


“ that the successful contractor has offered to with these sources are seven reservoirs in 


— the work for 3,179/. less than the different s of the Pentland Hills; and the 
ighest! a sum in itself amounting to no less have furnished, up to a recent period, from 530 
than 904i. over the tender sent in by Mr. ' 7 540 to 600 cubic feet per minute for the use 
Denness. ‘of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, Leith, and 





being. This communion, however, can only be | 
held in moderation and in temperance ; and the | 
existing state of tap-rooms (wholly neglected | 
as they are by Government, except as to the’ 


interesis of excise) is but little calculated to! 


Winehester-—The contractors for ca Portobello. The excessive drought of the past 
out the alterations and additions at io tee season, from January downwards, has reduced 
racks here, are about to commence operations. this quantity to from 420 to 459 cubic feet per 
Messrs. iper, of Pimlico, are the contractors, minute, arising from the Clubbiedean, Torduff, 
and the alterations will cause an outlay of and Bonally reservoirs having become wholly 
about 20,000/. exclusive of a large sum for the dried up. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL: PLAN OF FIRST-FLOOR. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE AS AN 
EDUCATOR. 


Tue time is now near at hand when the 
Crystal Palace must either become a school of 
art, and the grandest that has ever been insti- 
tuted, or degenerate into a huge amusement 
garden, a national theatre for the relaxation of 
the million, a Vauxhall on a larger scale. 

The partial success which attends the present 
direction of the institution proves in a decided 
manner that a continual attempt to unite the 
two purposes must ultimately result in a com- 

tive failure. As long as the whole is a 
novelty the public, ever anxious for something 
new, will flock in continued streams to the 
building, but when that phase in its character 


no longer exists, the attraction will fade away. | 


That it will always be one of the lions of the 
day its size alone sures—the marvel of a new 
mode of building—or alone the wondrous beauty 
of that grandly majestic garden. Flower-shows 
and concerts, too, may occasionally infuse 
something like national life into it, but they 
must necessarily be periodical. 

These are all means to an end, and admirable 
means no doubt they are; but if the scheme of 
a popular educator is to be carried out, the di- 
rectors have a long journey before them, whilst 
as yet they have only collected the necessary 
materials for the task. If the original id~a of a 
people’s palace—a vehicle of instruction and 
elevating recreation—a high and holy sympa- 


Grecian sculpture, in order to compare them 
with the productions of the modern architect 
and sculptor of every country. This is the 
manner in which those who iake 0 appreciate 
the Exhibition endeavour to derive instruction 
from, and arrive at conclusions concerning, the 
treasures which it contains. But on com- 
mencing the examination, he is surprised to 
find how few facilities are afforded him for such 
scrutiny. He finds that the courts, as a 
whole, have no progressive arrangement, but 
seem to have been placed where they are 
‘by mere accident,—that Greek and Roman, 
‘French and English, German and Italian 
sculpture, ‘are distributed more with a view to 
the approximation in size of the subjects, than 
distinction of schools, or comparison of merit ; 
and that, in fact, the arrangement of so many 
beautiful objects is managed so as to astonish 
rather than educate, perplex rather than define. 


This need not be so. Classification need not 
give rise to sameness, and would material] 
iassist education. The feelings of those who 
|tremble for the freshness, the lovely disorder, 
| and fairylike confusion of their luxurious lounge, 
should not be weighed in the balance with the 
|moral culture and intellectual refinement of a 
‘whole people. 

The Crystal Palace may be looked upon as a 








‘hu alphabet, by which the English people are 
| to be 
beautiful in art. But under existing circum- 


taught to read what is true to nature, and 


thiser with the hidden affections of a Christian | stances, it requires a large amount of pre-existing 


people, be still the ideal of the Crystal Palace, | knowledge of the language to be ab 
then it is surely time that a decided character | 


for this purpose should be given to the whole 
exhibition. 

The first feeling of astonishment at the general 
effect is now wearing away, and giving place to 
the very proper spirit of inquiry which follows, 
as to what meaning all the present arrange- 
ments of the individual objects and courts can 
possibly be intended to convey. After the 
second or third visit, when the whereabouts of 
the several courts and distinguished statues are 
ascertamed, the visitor who attempts to appre- 
ciate the materials for examination systemati- 
— commences an inquiry into the courts of 
styles and schools of sculpture,—the reproduc- 
tion of the most attractive system of architec- 
ture and decoration—and the cherished relics of 


e to distin- 
guish the 4 from the B, and the B from 
the D. 

It is evident, therefore, that the education of 
the people has not been the primary considera- 
tion in the present arrangements, for had that 
been the case, a simple and more effective scheme 
would have been adopted —a scheme which 
would make the Crystal Palace that which it is 
so well fitted to become—a school of art, and 
science, and beauty, and not a mere place of 
oe cor idleness for the throngs of holiday 
olk, who, unconscious of the riches which sur- 
round them, mistake that grand establishment 
for an immense amusement gallery, revel for a 
while amidst its scattered treasures, and return 
to London with a mind confused and‘a brain 
bewildered. Water Smitu. 





THE OFFICE OF THE DUCHY OF CORN- 
WALL, BUCKINGHAM-GATE. 


By an Act passed in the reign of Ki 
George IIT: the office of the Duchy of Cornwall 
was built and established in Somerset House. 
This office was wanted for the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, and the Commissioners of 
Works and Public Buildings thereupon agreed 
with the representatives of the Prince of Wales, 
who is also Duke of Cornwall, to purchase a 

iece of land in Pimlico, close to Buckingham 

alace, and to build thereon an office for the 
duchy, in lieu of the office in Somerset House, 
under certain arrangements setiied by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the 17th and 18th of 
Victoria, cap. 93. The new site was part of 
the hereditary possessions and land revenues of 
the Crown. 

In the session of 1854, Parliament voted 
16,8897. for carrying out the agreement referred 
to in this Act, ont for other expenses. The 

lans for the new building were prepared by 

. Pennethorne, and submitted to competition, 
and Messrs. Haward and Nixon’s tender of 
9,377/. being the lowest, the contract was made 
with them for the erection. 

The site was purchased by the public from 
the land revenues at 4,300/. It is an awkwardly- 
shaped piece of ground at the angle where two 
mens meet, and it will be seen that Mr. Penne- 
thorne has ably met the difficulty in his plan. The 
fronts are, for the most , formed in cement, 
and will be painted stone colour in the spring. 
The entrance doorway is handsome. 








Proposep Memento or Sir Hucn MypDLETON. 
—A correspondent draws our attention to a pro- 
posal in the Clerkenwell News, by “D.H.” that 
the beneficent founder of the New River water-supply 
should have some monument erected to bis memory, 
and that the top of the new building in Claremont- 
square, Pentonville-hill, where his statue would stand 
over his own element, as it may be called, is aa 
appropriate site for such a memorial. It is certainly 
a just reproach to the Londoners of several genera- 
tions, past and present, that no such monument has 
ever been erected to one who spent a large fortune in 
obtaining for them a bountiful supply of one of the 
chief necessaries of life, and ‘oo Soevllly second the 
proposal to erect a suitable monument to Sir Hugh 





Myddleton. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL, PIMLICO.—Mnr. James Penneruorne, ARcuHITECT. 
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METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT | building, or the intended site of such house or build-| without a sufficient watercloset or rainy and 


ACT AND BUILDERS. 
Tre following are those clauses in the new | 


* Act for the better Local Management of the | sewer existing or intended to be constructed within the same can 


Metropolis,” to which it is more especially | 
desirable, with ‘reference to the Building Act | 
and otherwise, that the attention of builders 
and architects should be given. The Act itself 


ing, to such sewer, already made or intended to be | 
constructed near thereto, as the Vestry or Board | 
shall direct and appoint, or if there be no such | 


100 feet of any part of the intended site of such | 
house or building, then to such covered cesspool or | 
other place, not being under any dwelling-house, as_ 
the Vestry or Board shali direct; and whenever any | 
house or building is rebuilt as aforesaid, the level of 


ashpit furnished with proper doors and 

ings, and with other apparatus and works as afore- 
said, the V. or District Board shall, in case 
provided without disturbing any 
building, give notice in writing to the owner or occu- 
pier of such house, requiring him forthwith, or 
within such reasonable time as shall be specified im 
such notice, to provide a sufficient watercloset or 
privy and ashpit so furnished as aforesaid, or either of 


should be obtained, but we have drawn out! the lowest floor of such house or building shall be them, as the case may ee 5 a a be if such notice 


these clauses, that they may have the better | 
chance of being read and remembered :— 


Vestry or District Board in certain Cases may 
compel Owners, &c. of Houses to construct Drains 
into the Common Sewer. Penalty on Owners, &c. 
Sor Neglect. 


73. “If any house or building, whether built 
before or after the commencement of this Act, 
situate within any such parish or district, be found 
not to be drained by a sufficient drain communi- | 
cating with some sewer, and emptying itself into the | 
same, to the satisfaction of the Vestry or Board of 
such parish or district, and if a sewer of sufficient 
size be within 100 feet of any part of such house or 
building, on a lower level than such house or build- 
ing, it shall be lawful for the Vestry or Board, at 
their discretion, by notice in writing, to require the 
owner of such house or building forthwith, or within 
such reasonable time as may be appointed by the 
Vestry or Board, to construct and make from such 
house or building into any such sewer a covered | 
drain, and such branches thereto, of such materials, 
of such size, at such level and with such fall as shall 
be adequate for the drainage of such house or 
building, and its several floors or stories, and also 
of its areas, waterclosets, privies, and offices (if any), 
and for conveying the soil, drainage, and wash there- 
from into the said sewer, and to provide fit and 
proper paved or impermeable sloped surfaces for 
conveying surface water thereto, and fit and proper 
sinks, and fit and proper syphoned or otherwise 
trapped inlets and outlets for hindering stench there- 
from, and fit and proper water supply and water- 
supplying pipes, cisterns, and apparatus for scouring 
the same, and for causing the same to convey away 
the soil, and fit and proper sand-traps, expanding 
inlets, and other apparatus for hindering the entry 
of improper substances therein, and all other such 
fit and proper works and arrangements as may 
appear to the Vestry or Board, or to their officers, | 
requisite to secure the saf> and proper working of the | 
said drain, and to prevent the same from obstruct- | 





raised sufficiently to allow of the construction of | 
such a drain and such branches thereto and other | 
works and apparatus as are hereinbefore required, | 
and for that purpose the levels shall be taken and | 


| determined under the direction of the Vestry or| 


District Board.” 
Notice of Buildings to be given to the Vestry or 
District Board before commencing the same. | 


76. ‘‘ Before beginning to lay or dig out of the | 
foundation of any new house or building within any | 
such parish or district, or to rebuild any house or 

building therein, and also before making any drain 

for the purpose of draining directly or indirectly into | 
any sewer under the jurisdiction of the Vestry or 

Board of or for any such parish or district, seven | 
days’ notice in writing shall be given to the Vestry | 
or board by the person intending to build or rebuild 

such house or building or to make such drain; and | 
every such foundation shall be laid at such level as | 
will permit the drainage of such house or building | 
in compliance with this Act, and as the Vestry or) 
Board shall order, and every such drain shall be} 
made in such direction, manner, and form, and of 
such materials and workmanship, and with such | 
branches thereto and other connected works and | 
apparatus and water supply as hereinbefore men- 

tioned, and as the Vestry or Board shall order, and 
the making of every such drain shall be under the 
survey and control of the Vestry or Board; and 
the Vestry or District Board shall make their order 
in relation to the matters aforesaid, and cause the 
same to be notified to the person from whom such 
notice was received within seven days after the 


receipt of such notice, and in default of such | 


notice, or if such house, building, or drain, 
or branches thereto or other connected works 
and apparatus and water supply, be begun, erected, 
made, or provided in any respect contrary to any 
order of the Vestry or Board made and notified as 


be not complied with, it for the Vestry 
or District Board to cause to be constructed a suffi- 
cient watercloset or oy and ashpit, or either of 
them, or do such other works as the case may re~ 
quire, and to recover the expenses incurred by 
in so doing from the owner of such house in manner 
hereinafter provided: Provided always, that where 
a watercloset or privy has been and is used in 
common by the inmates of two or more houses, or 
if in the opinion of the Vestry or District Board a 
watercloset or privy may be so used, they need not 
require the same to be provided for each house.’”” 
82. Power for Vestries and District Boards to 
authorize inspection of drains, privies, and cesg- 


83. Penalty on persons improperly making or 
altering drains. 

84. Where no default found expenses to be paid 
by Vestry or Board. ; 

85. Vestry or District Board to cause drains, &c. 
to be put into proper condition, &c. where neces- 
sary. : 

86. Vestry and District Board to cause offensive 
ditches, drains, &c. to be cleansed or covered. 

87. Power to Vestries and District Boards to fill 
up ditches by the side of roads, and substitute 


pes. 
88. Power to Vestries and District Boards to pro- 
vide public conveniences. 
98. Vestry or District Board to cause streets to 
be paved. 
99. Owners possessing freehold of courts, &c. to 
| Pave the same. 
| 100. Owner of courts to drain them, and keep the 
pavement, &c. in repair. 
Vaults and Cellars under Streets not to be made 
without the Consent of the Vestry or Board. 


101. “‘No vault, arch, or cellar, shall be made 
under any street without the consent of the V 





aforesaid, or the provisions of this Act, it shall be | or District Board of the parish or district in whi 
lawful for the Vestry or Board to cause such house | the same is situate ; and all such vaults, arches, 
or building to be demolished or altered, and to cause | cellars hereafter to be made within any parish 


such drain or branches thereto and other connected 


and 
or 
| district mentioned in either of the Schedules (A) 


ing or otherwise injuring or impeding the action | yo+45 and apparatus and water supply to be relaid, | and (B.) to this Act shall be substantially made, 
af et td #. —< it — ae a shall | amended, ate-aide, or, in the wane of omission, | 80 as not to interfere or communicate with —— 
th id and ik po te estry ced whil ) cause | added, as the case may require, and to recover the | or sewer under the control of any Vestry or 
. 7: Pee we . Palin aa , > thal = PrO- | expenses thereof from the owner thereof in the| Board, or of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
_ ese o- pet Hates is Pagan | manner hereinafter provided.” without their consents respectively first obtained ; 
additions thereto, and abandonment of part or parts | Power to branch Drains into Sewers constructed | = if any. —_ —_ alge Bg ny gp 
thereof, as may to the Vestry or Board or their| %y Metropolitan Board, or any Vestry or Dis-| Distuict Board, e py hg Acar Kent | of 
ome appear, = the nie knowledge afforded by on _s ota Regulations. P — ty. | Works, to fill Aaa es the parc the expenses 
e opening of the ground, requisite to secure the | . “Tt shal wful for any person, at his own | jncurred 5 such 
— ete mspord comer ng amc td oe — and if | cen, to yee “% oe a — om * me at pny Fa I be paid by the owner of 
owner of such house or building neglect or re- | the sewers vested in the Metropolitan Board o - : J 
fuse, during twenty-eight days after the said notice Works or any Vestry or District rd under this; _102- Vaults, &c. under streets to be repaired by 
has been delivered to such owner, or left at such Act, or authorized to be made by them under this | OW®°FS OF occupiers. ; 
house or building, to begin to construct such drain Act, such drain being of such a size, and of such| Provisions as to the Occupation of underground 
and other works aforesaid, or any of them, or there- | conditions, and branched to such sewer, in such a Rooms as Dwellings. 
after fail to carry them on and complete them with | manner and form of communication in all res 103. “‘ Any room of a house, the surface of the 
all reasonable despatch, it shall be lawful for the | asthe Vestry or Board shail direct or appoint; and | floor of which room is more than 3 feet below the 
Vestry or Board to cause the same to be constructed in case any person make or branch any drain into | surface of the footway of the adjoining street, and 


and made, and to recover the expenses to be in- | 
curred thereby from such owner in the manner 
hereinafter provided.” 
Provision for combined Drainage of Blocks of 
He 


‘ouses. 
74. “If it appear to the Vestry or Board of any | 
—_ or district that a group or block of contiguous 
ouses, or of adjacent detached or semi-detached 
houses may be drained and improved more economi- 
cally or advantageously in combination than sepa- 
rately, and a sewer of sufficient size already exist or | 
be about to be constructed within 100 feet of any part | 
of such group or block of houses, whether contiguous, | 
detached, or semi-detached, it shall be lawful for 
such Board or Vestry to order that such group or 
block of houses be drained and improved, as herein- 
before provided, by a combined operation.”’ 


No House to be built]without Drains constructed 
to the satisfaction of the Vestry or District 


Board. 

75. “It shall not be lawful to erect any house or 
other building in any parish mentioned in Schedule 
{4,) to this Act, or in any district mentioned in 

edule (B.) to this Act, or to rebuild any house or 
building within any such parish or district which has | 
been pulled down to or below the floor commonly 
called the ground floor, or to occupy any house or 
building so newly built or rebuilt, unless a drain | 
and such branches thereto and other connected 
works and apparatus and water supply as herein- 
mentioned be constructed and provided to) 
the satisfaction of the surveyor of the vestry of such | 
parish or board of works for such district, of such | 
materials, of such size, at such level, and with such 
fall as they may direct, so that the same shall be 
available for the drainage of the lowest floor of such 
house or building, and of its several floors or stories, 
and also of its areas, waterclosets, privies, and offices 
(if any), which drain shall lead from such house or ; 





| District Board of such parish or district that any | 


any of the said sewers so vested in the Vestry or any cellar, where such room or cellar is or has been 
Board, or authorized to be made by them under occupied separately as a dwelling at or before the 
this Act, of a larger size, or of different conditions, | time of the passing of this Act, may continue to be 
or in a different manner and form of communication | 80 let or occupied if it possess the following requi- 
than shall be directed or appointed by the Vestry | sites ; that is to say, : 
or Board, every person so offending shall for every| If there be an area not less than 3 feet wide in 
such offence forfeit a sum not exceeding 50/.” page! mga ys py s i oe such ~y a 
78. Gives power to Metropolitan Board or Vestry | 0" Cellar to the surtace or gros 
or District Board to branch private drains into yor pw ding Fy pa ye pe es le thereof, 
2 
= at the expense of the party to whom they If such area, to the extent of at least 5 feet long 
79. Vestry or District Board may agree to make 924 2 feet 6 inches wide, be in front of the window 
house drains at the expense of owners or occupiers. | ° om room or cellar, and be open or covered only 
80. Vestry or District Board may order a con- | wit — gratings ; h 
tribution towards construction of sewers in certain | ere be in every such room or cellar an open 
| fireplace, with proper flue therefrom ; 
—_— E ES : | If there be a window opening of at least 9 super- 
Penalty on erecting or rebuilding Houses without ficial feet in area, which window opening must be 
proper Waterclosets, &c. Power to Vestry, &c. fitted with a frame filled in with glazed sashes, of 
to require Owners, &c. to provide sufficient which at the least 4} superficial feet must be made 
Waterclosets, &e. If Owners fail, Vestry, &c. to open for ventilation : 
to cause the Work to be done at their Expense. | And no such room nor any cellar not so let or 
81. “After the commencement of this Act it occupied as aforesaid at or before the time of the 
shall not be lawful newly to erect any house, or to ing of this Act shall be so let or occupied unless 
rebuild any house pulled down to the extent afore- it possess the following requisites; that is to say, 
said, within any parish mentioned in Schedule (A.)| Unless the same be in every thereof at least 
to this Act, or any district mentioned in Schedule 7 feet in height, measured from the floor to the ceil- 
(B.) to this Act, without a sufficient watercloset or ing thereof; 
privy and ashpit furnished with proper doors and | Dales the same be at least 1 foot of its height 
coverings, and also furnished as regards the water- | above the surface of the footway of the street adjoin- 
closet with suitable water supply and water-supply ing or nearest to the same; 
apparatus, and with suitable trapped soil-pan and| Unless there be outside of and adjoining the same 
Other suitable works and arrangements, so far as room or cellar, and extending along the entire 
may be necessary to ensure the efficient operation frontage thereof and upwards, from 6 inches below 
thereof; and whosoever shall offend against this the level of the floor thereof up to the surface [> 
enactment shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding said footway, an open area at least 3 feet wide in 
20/.; and if at any time it appear to the Vestry or every part ; 
é Unless the same be effectually drained and secured 
house in any such parish or district, whether built | against the rise of effluvia from any sewer or drain; 
before or after the commencement of this Act, is' Unless there be appurtenant to such room or cellar 
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the use of a watercloset or privy and an ashpit fur- 
nished with proper doors and coverings kept 
provided according to the provisions of this Act; 

9 - same have a fireplace with a proper 

chimney or flue ; : 

Unies the same have an external glazed window 

of at least 9 superficial feet in area clear of the 
frame, and made to open in such manner as 1s 
approved by the surveyor of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ; : Roel 

Provided always, that in any area adjoining a room 
or cellar there may be — steps necessary for 
access to such room or cellar, and over or across any 
such area there may be steps necessary for access to 
any building above the room or cellar to which such 
area adjoins, if the steps in such respective cases be 
so placed as not to be over or across any such external 
window : 

And whosoever lets, occupies, or continues to let, 
or knowingly suffers to be occupied, any room or 
cellar contrary to this Act, shall be liable for every 
such offence to a penalty not exceeding 20s. for every 
day during which the same continues to be so let or 
occupied; and every room or cellar in which any 
person passes the night shall be deemed to be occu- 
pied as a dwelling within the meaning of this Act; 
and every district surveyor acting under the Act of | 
the session holden in the seventh and eighth years of 
her Majesty, chap. 84, or under any Act appealing 
or amending the same, shall, without any fee or 
reward, report periodically, and otherwise, as the 


all cases in which rooms or cellars are occupied con- 
trary to this enactment in the district of such sur- 
veyor, and also to the respective Vestries and District 
Boards all such cases occurring within such parts of 
his district as may be within their respective parishes 
and districts; but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to disable other persons from enforcing 
this enactment, and taking proceedings for penalties 
thereunder.’’ ‘ 


Power of District Surveyors to enter underground 
Rooms and Cellers. If admission refused, Justice 
may issue an Order. 

104. “‘ For the purpose of enforcing the enactment 
lastly hereinbefore contained, it shall be lawful for 
any such district surveyor, or for any other person, 
having reasonable grounds for believing that any 
room or cellar is occupied contrary to such enact- 
ment, to demand admission to inspect the same at 
any time between nine o’clock in the morning and 
six o’clock in the evening ; and if admission’ be not 
granted, any justice having jurisdiction in the place 
where such room or cellar is situate may, on oath 
before him of belief that such room or cellar is occu- 
ny contrary to the said enactment, by order under 

is hand authorize such district surveyor or other 
m to enter into and inspect such room or cellar 
een the hours aforesaid.” 


105. Makes provisions for paving new streets. 

110. Streets not to be broken up, except under 
the superintendence of Vestry or Board. Streets 
broken up to be reinstated without delay. 

1ll. Penalty on persons taking up pavements 
neglecting to reinstate them, and to place lights 
during the night-time to prevent accidents. 

Owners, &c. to remove future Projections on Notice 
from Vestry or District Board. Penalty for 

Neglect. 


119. ‘‘ If any porch, shed, projecting window, step, 
cellar door, or window, or steps leading into any 
cellar or otherwise, lamp, lamp-post, lamp-iron, sign, 
sign-post, sign-iron, showboard, window shutter, 
wall, gate, fence, or opening, or any other projection 
or obstruction placed or made against or in front of 
any house or building after the commencement of 


projection or obstruction shall be, seven days before 


and | such removal or alteration shall be commenced, and 


shall make reasonable compensation to every person 
who shall incur any loss or damage by such removal, 
excepting in cases where the obstruction or projection 
may now be removable under any Act, in which case 
no compensation shall be made. 


Hoards to be erected during Repairs. 
on not erecting Hoards. 


121. ‘‘ Every person who shall build or begin to 
build, or to take down or begin to take down, any 
house, building, or wall, or alter or repair, or begin 
to alter or repair, the outward part of any house, 
building, or wall, shall, in all cases in which the foot- 
way is thereby obstructed or rendered inconvenient, 
cause to be put up a proper and sufficient hoard or 
fence, with a convenient platform and handrail, if 
there be room enough for the same, to serve as a foot- 
way for passengers outside of such hoard or fence, 
and shall continue such hoard or fence, in such cases 
as aforesaid, with such platform and handrail, stand- 
ing and in good condition, to the satisfaction of the 
Vestry or District Board of the parish or district in 
which such house, building, or wall is situate, during 
such time as may be necessary for the public safety 
or convenience, and shall, in all cases in which the 
same is necessary to prevent accidents, cause such 
hoard or fence to be well lighted during the night ; 
and every such person who fails to put up such hoard 
or fence and such platform, with sucb handrail as 
aforesaid, or who does not, whilst the said hoard 
or fence is standing, keep the same well lighted 
during the night, shall for every such offence forfeit 
a sum not exceeding 5/. and a further sum not 
exceeding 40s. for every day during the continuance 
of such default.” 

122. No hoard to be erected without licence from 
Vestry or District Board. 

123. If hoard be erected or materials be depo- 
sited in any manner otherwise than to the satis- 
faction of the Vestry or District Board, the same 
may be removed. 

Providing against Accidents in laying out new 

Streets, &c. 

124. ‘* Every person laying out or opening any 
new street, or building therein, shall, during the 
operations necessary for forming such new street, or 
for building therein, take all such precautions for 
guarding against injury to the passengers along such 
street as may be directed by the Vestry or District 
Board of the parish or district within such operations 
are being carried on; and if any person fail to com- 
ply with the directions of such Vestry or District 
Board, within such time as may be limited by them, 
such Vestry or District Board may do whatever may 
be necessary for carrying the same into effect, and 
the expenses thereby incurred shall be repaid to 
such Vestry or Distrtct Board by the person laying 
out or opening such new street, or building therein, 
as aforesaid, and shall be recoverable by them from 
such person in manner provided by this Act.” 

141. Metropolitan Board to regulate naming of 
streets and numbering of houses. 


Buildings nol to be brought beyond Line of Street. 


153. ‘‘ No building shall, without the consent in 
writing of the Metropolitan Board of Works, be 
erected beyond the regular line of buildings in the 
street in which the same is situate, in case the dis- 
tance of such line of buildings from the highway 
do not exceed 30 feet, or within 30 feet of the 
highway where the distance of the line of buildings 
therefrom amounts to or exceeds 30 feet, notwith- 
standing there being gardens or vacant spaces be- 
tween the line of buildings and the highway; and 
in case any building be erected contrary to this en- 


Penalty 


rT 





this Act, shall be an annoyance, in consequence of 
the same projecting into or being made in or endan- | 
gering or rendering less commodious the passage | 
along | street in their parish or district, it shall | 
be lawful for the Vestry or District Board to give 

notice in writing to the owner or occupier of such 

house or building to remove such projection or ob- 

struction, or to alter the same, in such manner as the 

Vestry or Board think fit; and such owner or occupier 

shall, within fourteen days after the service of such 

notice upon him, remove such projection or obstruc- 

tion, or alter the same in the manner directed by the 

Vestry or Board; and if the owner or occupier of 
any such house or building neglect or refuse, within 

fourteen i after such notice, to remove such pro- 

jection or obstruction, or to alter the same, in the 

manner directed by the Vestry or Board, he shall 

forfeit any sum not exceeding 5/. and a further sum 

not exceeding 40s. for every day during which such 

projection or obstruction continues after the expira- 

tion of such fourteen days from the time when he 

may be convicted of any offence contrary to the pro- 

visions hereof.”’ 


Vestry or District Board may remove existing Pro- 
Jjections, and make Compensation for the same. 
120. ‘It shall be lawful for every Vestry and 

District Board, if any projection or obstruction 

which has been placed or made against or in front of 

any house or building in any such street before the 
commencement of this Act shall be an annoyance as 
aforesaid, to cause the same to be removed or altered 
as they think fit: Provided always, that the Vestry 
or shall give notice in writing of such intended 
removal or alteration to the owner or occupier 
|gainst or in front of whose house or building such 


actment, it shall be lawful for the Vestry or District 
Board in whose parish or district such building is 
situate to cause the same to be demolished or set 
back (as the case may require), and to recover the 
expenses incurred by them from the owner of the 
premises in manner provided by this Act.” 


BYELAWS. 


Power of Metropolitan Board of Works to make 
Byelaws. Penalty for Breach of Byelaws. 
Power to Justices to remit Penalties. 


202. “‘The Metropolitan Board of Works and 
every District Board and Vestry respectively may 
from time to time make, alter, and repeal byelaws 
for all or any of the purposes following (that is to 
say); for regulating the business and proceedings at 
their meetings and of committees appointed by them, 
the appointment and removal of their officers and 
servants, and the duties, conduct, and remuneration 
of such officers and servants; and the said Metro- 
politan Board may also from time to time make, 
alter, and repeal byelaws for regulating the plans, 
level, width, surface inclination, and the material of 
the pavement and roadway of new streets and roads, 
and the plans and level of sites for building, and for 
regulating the dimensions, form, and mode of con- 
struction, and the keeping, cleansing, and repairing 
of the pipes, drains, and other means of communi- 
cating with sewers, and the traps and apparatus 





connected therewith ; for the emptying, cleansing, 
| closing, and filling up of cesspools and privies; and 
| for other works of cleansing, and of removing’ and 
disposing of refuse, and for regulating the form of 
appeal and mode of proceeding thereon; and gene- 
rally for carrying into effect the purposes of this Act ; 
and every such Board and Vestry may thereby 


'impose such reasonable penalti 

ties as think 
fit, not exceeding 40s. for each Pi og A such 
byelaws, and in case of a continuing offence a fur- 
ther penalty not exceeding 20s. for each day after 
notice of the offence from the Board or Vestry: 
Provided always, that under every such byelaw it 
shall be lawful for the justices before whom any 
penalty imposed thereby is sought to be recovered 
to order the whole or part only of such penalty to be 
paid, or to remit the whole penalty: Provided also, 
that no byelaws shall be repugnant to the laws of 
ney om or to the provisions of this Act; and that 
no byelaw shall be of any force or effect unless and 
until the same be submitted to and confirmed at a 
subsequent meeting of the Board or Vestry: Pro- 
vided also, that no penalty shall be imposed by any 
such byelaw unless the same be approved by one of 
her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State.”’ 


Buildings not to be made over Sewers without 

consent. 

204. ** No building shall be erected in, over, or 
under any sewer vested in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, or in any Vestry or District Board, with- 
out their consent first obtained in writing, and if 
any building be erected contrary to this provision, 
the Board or Vestry in whom such sewer is vested 
may demolish the same, and the expenses incurred 
thereby shall be paid by the person erecting such 
building.”’ 








PROGRESS IN THE COLONIES. 
TORONTO.—ADELAIDE.— MELBOURNE.—SYDNEY. 


In Toronto we have a Canadian city preparing to 
become a capital, and making no small exertions to 
appear worthy of the distinction, not only as regards 
government offices and other public buildings, but in 
the spread of its streets and private dwellings in the 
true aristocratic direction,—literally westwards, as in 
all distinguished cities. The Belgravians of Toronto 
have even their Pimlico-and-park grievance, oddly 
similar to our own, “‘ the Avenue” intervening with 
its barriers between the western and the eastern dis- 
tricts of the city; so that we have the Zimeses of 
Toronto, such as the G/obe, steel-pen in hand, tilting 
against the tabooed circle which obliges the citizens 
“when journeying in an easterly or a westerly 
direction to make a considerable detour to arrive at 
their place of destination,” whereas,—taking “the 
examples of the parks in London and the Champs 
Elysées in Paris,—al! (not all, Mr. Editor, at least 
so far as regards carriage-ways] intersected by public 
ways, and affording short communicating roads,”— if 
“the Avenue” were made “‘ a place of greater public 
resort,” and its feaces and barriers removed, “a 
positive advantage would ensue, as respectable people 
would be able to pass through it without that molest- 
ation to which all are now too much exposed.” 

The seat of government is to be removed from 
Quebec to Toronto during the ensuing four years: 
hence the activity, alluded to, in various branches of 
the trade of the latter city, but especially amongst 
the building trades. 

The Parliament-buildings, facing the bay, in Front- 
street, are having various additions and alterations. 
It is with difficulty that the architect has made the 
Lower House capable of accommodating the increased 
number of the representative body, and the G/ode 
states positively that “no further increase of the 
number can take place during the holding of the Par- 
liament at Toronto, for the simple reason of want of 
room.” An addition, however, has already been 
made to the main building of two extensive wings, 
each containing a large and spacious room, one to be 
used as a library for the Legislative Council, another 
as a reading-room for the members of the House of 
Assembly. A number of committee-rooms occupy 
the ground-floors of these wings. The library is 
45 feet long by 25 feet wide, and lighted from six 
large windows. The interior of the building has been 
completely renovated, painted, papered, &c.. A de- 
tached dwelling for the messengers of the House has 
been erected on the western side. The works altogether 
are in an advanced state : they are under the direction 
of Mr. William Hay. 

The Government House, as it is called, has been 
the scene of still more extensive alterations. It is 
inteuded as the future residence of the Governor- 
General, and from long disuse had been allowed to 
become uninhabitable. Like the Parliament build- 
ings, this also was found to be too circumscribed in 
its dimensions, and large additions were accordingly 
immediately undertaken. These consisted in the 
erection of a large wing of three stories in height, the 
basement containing vaults, cellars, hot-air furnace, 
and store-rooms. On the next floor, the buildings in 
progress consist of a new portico, an orderlies’ room, 
by the side of an apartment intended for the use of 
his Excellency while giving official receptions, and 
which is 31 feet in length by 20 feet in breadth, with, 
nearly opposite, the new diniog-room, 46 feet long by 
24 feet wide, and lighted by four windows, in addition 
to glass doors, with side fans. All the newly-built 
rooms on the floors above consist of numerous set- 
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vents’ dormitories. Among the alterations in pro-|at Toronto in the different trades connected with 
gress are mentioned the widening of the staircase | building. 
opposite the private entrance of the mansion, and the| The following are the prices per diem at present 
erection of a new portico for the residents or private | paid :—Carpenters, locksmiths, gasfitters, and plas- 
visitors. The ball-room is undergoing a thorough | terers, 8s. 9d.; bricklayers and masons, 103. ; pain- 
renovation and ventilation. This is a room 75 feet | ters, 7s. 6d. ; labourers, 5s. This scale is that which 
by 28 feet. The windows open into a new conserva-| has ruled since the spring of 1854, when an advance 
tory, in course of construction. Baths are being/of a quarter of a dollar per day was made in the 
fitted up adjacent to the state and other bed rooms. | wages of workmen engaged in mechanical trades con- 
It is remarkable that there are no preparations for the | nected with house-building. 
introduction of gas into the Government House, his| While there has been an advance, since the corre- 
Excellency having an aversion to it. Apart from the | sponding period of 1854, in lumber, an article exten- 
House, a new building, intended for stabling, is in| sively required for building purposes, a diminution 
course of erection. In the rear of this the guard-| has taken place in the cost of bricks of about three 
house is to be raised, and made more convenient. dollars per thousand, though they are still quoted 
The Mechanics’ Institute, at the corner of Church | much higher at Toronto than in the markets of the 
and Adelaide streets, has been leased to the Govern- | United States. While an inferior article is easily sold | 
ment for public purposes, for a period of four years. | im Toronto at seven dollars per thousand, the New 
The works in progress here consist principally of York papers note the prices in that State as but little | 
alterations, the building being in preparation for the Over three dollars and a half. This is said to be | 
use of the Crown lands and post-office departments. | Tather attributable to the depressed state of the build- 
“The beautiful music-hall, of which Toronto was | ing interest in that portion of the United States, than | 
preparing to be proud, says the Globe, has been to any advantage, | natural or artificial, that the’ 
temporarily destroyed.” American maker enjoys. The fall in the price of | 
The old General Hospital, situated at the corner of | bricks at Toronto is generally attributed to the intro- | 
King and John streets, has also been called into | duction of machinery in the manufacture—an innova- | 
requisition for Government purposes, and is at pre- tion of quite recent date. Messrs. Worthington and | 
sent noisy with the ceaseless industry of many work- | Co. have established extensive works for this purpose, 


men. This building is intended to be used as offices | With steam power. 








for the Executive Council, and it is in course of rapid| At Adelaide, in South Australia, there are various | 


conversion to its new purposes, as also are the | Public works in progress or completed. The City 
Bursar’s office, at Dorset-street, and the Albany Cham-|@0d Port Railway is in hand. The station at the 
bers. The Medical School, which occupied a portion | Adelaide terminus is completed, and the line is ex- 
of the Parliament Buildings, has been sent back to the | pected to be opened by the end of the year. The 
Toronto University, where, one would think, it just | Adelaide station is a brick and stone building, in the 
ought to be. Anglo-Italian style. In the immediate vicinity are 

Amongst the numerous streets and dwellings | the new Legislative Chambers,—a more stately pile 
which are being run up in this city, there are, it|than the former one, Elizabethan in style, and 
appears, many frame or other easily destructible elaborately finished, according to the South Australian 
houses, a circumstance much to be regretted, and to Register. New police-barracks and other Govern- 
which the attention of the Corporation has been ment offices have just been completed ; and the 
called. A great majority, however, of the houses embanked road leading from King William-street to 
erected this season, are of brick. Besides these works | the Torrens is formed, and the solid masonry of the 
various other public buildings are in progress. | new City-bridge all ready and waiting for the iron 
Among these stand numerous railway works, consist. | structure that will eventually span the river. Till it 
ing principally of extensive freight-houses, engine- arrived from England, however, it was proposed to throw 
houses, for the western section of the Grand Trunk | # temporary wooden bridge across the river upon the 
Line, and for the Toronto and Hamilton Railway | asoury already formed. The intended alterations at 
Company ; the latter a substantial brick structure, | ®overnment-house were not yet begun, although the 
230 feet long by 53 broad. These are all sitnated | money has long since been voted. In various parts | 
near the Old Fort. The Northern Company is erect- of Adelaide new stores have been erected, many of | 
ing, at the corner of Front and Bathurst streets, a| Which are large and substantial buildings. 


long frame building, containing twelve or fourteen| The Commissioners of the Adelaide and Gawler 
rooms, to be used as clerks’ offices. Town Railway have been appointed, and were adver- 


Pan he : , tising for tenders by last accounts. The inhabitants 
Pag ber anne edifice not yet finished, is the of the Port are showing symptoms of good progress. 
Be. ‘ A new steam flour-mill, the largest in the colony, had 
A new Congregational church at the corner of Bay just been opened. A dwarf wharf was in course of con- 
and Adelaide streets, is intended as a substitute for | struction at the Port ; and the new Trust, empowered 
the building destroyed on same site by the fire last | to spend the 100,000/. sanctioned last session by the 
winter. : » Legislative Council, had got so far as to appoint their 
A Presbyterian church is about to be commenced | secretary. The Trinity Board have been down to 
on the corner of Victoria and Gould streets. Cape Borda to select a suitable spot for the erection 
A contract is about to be entered into for a Roman | of a new lighthouse, ordered and expected from 
Catholic Hospital, called the New Home of Provi-| England. Building and investment societies are now 
dence, to be erected on a vacant piece of ground | becoming exceedingly numerous both in town and 
southward of St. Peter’s Church, Power-sireet. The| country. In the suburban districts of Adelaide are 
style of the edifice is that which prevailed in the north | several popular and flourishing societies. All the 
of France about the early part of the sixteenth cen- | localities surrounding the town, or within two or three 
tury. Mr. Wm. Hay is the architect; as also of the| miles, are being rapidly built upon, especially the 
College of St. Michael and St. Basil’s Church, another | eastzrn suburbs. The majority of new houses are of 
undertaking in progress at the expense of the Roman | a good substantial character, and either sell or let with 
Catholics. When complete the college will accommo- | great readiness. Scarcely a house is built without its 
date about 200 pupils. The principal wing is 90 feet | surrounding garden-plot. The site for the Botanical 
in length by 40 in breadth, and of a height of 48 | Gardens has been appointed by the Government, and 
feet. The dimensions of the church are 100 feet in| a Board of Management has been nominated. 
length by 50 in breadth. The church is in the style! At Melbourne, matters are not proceeding so swim- 
which prevailed in England about the middle of the! mingly, there being great complaints of want of em- 
thirteenth century. The sty le, it seems, is novel ployment there, and a sad tendency towards disorgan- 
in Canada. ization generally, though, it is to be hoped, but of a 


|water in the insufficient vessels whic 


coping-stone of the dwarf wall in front of the Council 
Chambers in Macquarie-street. I allude,” the lee- 
turer stated, “‘to Mr. David Lennox, who left his 
stone wall at my request, and with his sleeves still 
tucked up, came with me to my office, and undertook 
to plan the stone bridges we required, make the cen- 
treing for arches, and carry on such works, by direct- 
ing and instructing the common labourers then at the 
disposal of the Government. ‘Thus originated all the 
bridges this colony possesses at all worthy of the 
name.” 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE 
LONDON POOR. 


In addition to the notes on this subject, 
already given, it may be worth while to mention 
that notwithstanding the great benefit caused 
by the water supply in certain districts, still 
the scarcity is very great. This is caused by 
the short time, sometimes only half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour per day, during which the water 
is allowed to run amongst a multitude of peo- 

le from a single pipe. The butts and cisterns 

ave been either dons away with, or have never 
been fixed; so that the poor can only catch 
their 
miserable homes contain. We believe that 
amongst the middle and upper classes, where 
i\the water supply is adequate, very little 
| water is mc: ; and after careful inquiry into 
\the matter amongst many sections of the Lon- 
‘don poor, the sanitary officers of police, and 
|others, we have a strong conviction that if the 
| poor of the metropolis were furnished with taps 
\of water from the main fixed at convenient 
places, they would be greatly benefited, and the 
quantity of water which runs to waste in the 
present arrangement would be lessened. 

At any rate it is necessary that a sufficient 
quantity of water should be at hand in crowded 
neighbourhoods, for at least three hours in the 
morning, and three hours in the evening, of 
every. day. 

In many instances the landlords of the un- 
wholesome houses in which the poor /ive—if it 
can be so called—pay, instead of for one water 
service for each house, for one service for three 
or four houses. This is not just either to the 
water companies or to the tenants. 








THE COMMERCIAS, TRAVELLERS’ 
SCHOOLS, PINNER. 

On Saturday, the 27th of October, the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Schools, at Pinner, for 
orphan and necessitous children, were opened 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert, in the presence of 
Sir F. G. Moon, Lord Mayor, and a large assem- 
blage of friends. The Lord Mayor afterwards 
presided at luncheon, and a number of appro- 
priate addresses were made. 

A view of the building externally will be 
found in our last volume, at p. 159. 

The arrangement of the plan is an extended 
parallelogram, about 305 feet long and 46 feet 
wide ; the centre and wings being double, the 
intermediate portion single. The basement is 
appropriated to the kitchen and washing pur- 
poses, cellaring, and officers’ rooms, together 
with the general sanitary accommodation of the 
scholars, their dining-rooms, &c. The ground- 
floor, which is oo by a double fight of 
steps (under which access is obtained to the 
kitchen), is appropriated to the matron’s apart- 
ments, the board-room, secretary’s offices, &c. ; 





Some idea may now be conceived of the active | temporary character. 
doings in Toronto within the past few months. In| The value of a knowledge of mechanics in Australia | 
addition to the public and private edifices in course of | was well illustrated in an inaugural address lately de- 
construction, there are many other large works going | livered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts in Sydney, 
on with great rapidity ; for instance, new sewers are | by Sir Thomas Mitchell, D.C.L. the president of the | 
being opened, the Esplanade is progressing, and the | institution. From some noticeable details of the pro- | 
several railway lines, running into or through the | gress of that colony, and of the difficulties overcome | 
city, are hastening to completion. A large accession in acquiring a geographical knowledge of Australia, | 
to the population has thus been gained, merely in the | reported in the (London) d/heneum, we extract the 
surplus number of mechanics allured thither. One | following :—“ In first scaling the heights of Australia 
firm alone, that of Messrs. Worthington and Co. who | Felix,” Sir Thomas remarked, “a house carpenter 
have extensive contracts in and around the city, give | was to me, in a small way, what Tullius Labienus was 
employment, at present, to 350 men, and lately paid to Julius Cesar in his passage into Gaul. Wheel- | 
nearly 7,000 dollars a month for their services. The | wrights and blacksmiths were my best soldiers on the | 
great abundance of work, while it has kept up wages, | banks of the Murray. Few are aware that but for 
has made it difficult to obtain mechanics in sufficient very nice mechanical appliances, the expeditionary | 
numbers. Some leading houses have been even com-! party that reached the shores of the Southern Ocean 
pelled to send to the United States in search of men would never have returned.” In building bridges for | 
to enable them to do work contracted for within the! the infant colony there were great difficulties until 
specified time; and some hundreds of additional! Sir Thomas accidentally lighted upon “a mechanic, 
men, it would appear, might yet find employment | who was then employed on day wages, cutting the | 





the large school-room, 81 feet by 30 feet, and 
averaging 35 feet high; the head master and 
mistress’s apartments, and accommodation for 
a few beds for smaller boys. 

The general dormitory accommodation is ob- 
tained in the upper floor throughout, subdivided 
into classes ; each provided with the customary 
lavatories, closets, baths, &c. The wings are 
appropriated to infirmaries, divided from the 
general building by separate staircase thereto, 
to which there is convenient approach through 
efficient classification. 

It should be remarked in this building, that 
all the rooms have a lofty, cheerful appearance, 
and the usual close offensive odour, so generally 
prevailing about all such institutions, where 
numbers are collected together, is obviated. Very 
few of the rooms appropriated to the scholars 
are plastered, but generally neatly painted, and 
coloured a warm colour, harmonizing with the 
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stonework visible; the corridors throughout, { 


the dormitories with the staircases, 


ith the hexagonal bricks. . 
iit pens” executed in brick- 


connecti 
are arch 

The building is generall 
work, and covered with rec 
the old custom of the neighbourhood, and of 
which Lord Holland’s house is a good pre- 
cedent. i ie : 

It is intended to light the building with gas 
from small works erected on the premises. 
Wate is obtained from a depth of 40 feet, 

od in quality, and never-failing, laid on in all 
parts of the building, and raised by a small 
steam-engine to the wings of the building, about 
80 feet perpendicular. The lavatories and foot- 
troughs are fitted with Jennings’s patent taps 
mien. The closets are also on Jennings’s 
principle. A small farm is erected on the north- 
west side of the property. The gas-works 
adjoin this building. e works have been in 
P s about two years. The total cost, ex- 
clusive of land, will probably be over 21,0001. 
including fittings, fixtures, approach, play- 
ground, drain of land, fencing, &c. The 
school-room is fitted up with oak, and is a fine 
room, 80 feet by 30 feet. The dining-hall 
under it has the same dimensions. 

When the committee said, in their address to 
Prince Albert,—‘“ To the cultivated taste of 
your Royal Highness, the edifice may present 
many architectural imperfections and defects,” 
they thought more of flattering the Prince than 
doing justice to their architects. We were 

ed to hear from the mouth of the treasurer 

t he had been ested to convey to the 
mblic his Royal Highness’s approbation of 
Poth the arrangement and details of this strue- 
ture, even to the consideration of some portions | 
thereof in the building of the Wellington Testi- | 
moual. The architects were Messrs. Lane and | 
Ordish; the builder, Mr. Walter Parker, of 
Thrapston, who appears to have done his work 
particularly well. 








DINNER OF THE BUILDERS’ BENEVO.- 
LENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue dinner in aid of this Institution, and 
already referred to several times in our columns, 


tiles, according to | 
~ d of | tution, which was a credit to the craft. 


come forward with their donation. When he 
considered the large amount of capital repre- 
sented by the builders of this country, the in- 
fluence they wielded, he felt sure that the 
would all do their utmost to support this insti- 


Mr. Joshua Higgs, in proposing the health of 
the president, re-urged the suggestions he had 
made, and showed that the committee were con- 
stantly “nem to reject deserving applicants 
for want of funds. 

Mr. Higgs afterwards replied for the patrons 
and trustees, Mr. Joseph Bird, for “The Brighton 
Branch ;” and toasts were duly drunk, to the 
health of Mr. George Bird, the treasurer ; 
“The Architects and Surveyors” (for which 
Mr. Meakin returned thanks); the directors 
and stewards (for which Mr. Thomas Cozens, 
the founder of the institution, returned thanks) ; 
and the Press. 

The secretary, Mr. A. G. Harris, announced sub- 
scriptions and donations to the amount of 1,200/. 
including, as we are informed, Sir Saml. Scott, bart. 
26/. 5s.; Messrs. Grissell, Brothers, 25/. 10s.; Messrs. 
Cheesewright and Sheffield, 21/.; Mr. W. Webb, 217. ; 
Mr. Thos. Lucas, 25/. ; Messrs. Collins and Stanbury, 
107. 10s.; Mr. George Myers, 10/. 10s.; Mr. G. 
Spencer Smith, 10/. 10s.; Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. 
107. 10s; Mr. A. F. Livesay, Portsmouth, 10/. 10s. ; 
Mr. W. Webb, 10/. 10s. and 10/. 10s. for building 
fund; Mr. Wright, 21/.; Mr. Alderman Cubitt, 
10/. 10s.; “ Gray-stone Lime,” 10/. 10s.; Mr. 
Barry, 5/. 5s.; Mr. Hunt, 5/. 5s.; Messrs. Wood 
and Son, 5/.5s. The following became subscribers 
of 10/. 10s. annually for five years :—The Chairman ; 
Mr. George Bird, the Treasurer ; Mr. R. Richardson, 
Camden-town ; Mr. Charles Richardson, Paddington ; 
Mr. Thos. Lemon; Mr. Wm. Piper, Lambeth ; Mr. 
Geo. Jennings, Blackfriars; Mr. Joseph Bird, Regent’s- 
park; Mr. John Jay, City-road; Mr. Henry Myers ; 
and Mr. George Burge. 








SPA-FIELDS CHAPEL, 
EXMOUTH-STREET, CLERKENWELL, 


Tue original leases of valuable property in 
Clerkenwell, belonging to the Marquis of North- 
ampton, have just expired, and the alterations 
and improvements consequent upon their re- 
newal, 2284 been extensive. Even already these 





took place at the London Tavern, on Tuesday, 
the 30th of October, when Mr. Charles Lucas | 
presided, and about 200 friends of the charity | 
attended, including Messrs. Barry, Jay, Myers, 
jun. Burton, G. 8. Smith, Joseph Bird, Grissell, 
Win. Piper, Josiah Biggs, Newson, Cozens, 
Hunt, Gardner, Freeman, Meakin, Thorn, 
R. Richardson, &e. Let us say at starting that 
the chairman showed himself to possess the 
clear head and good heart which characterize | 
the school out of which he comes. The various 
loyal toasts having been drunk (Mr. Myers 
jun, returning thanks for the Army and Navy, 


The chairman proposed “ Healthy and Pro- 
sperity to the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion.” In the course of his address, he said,— 
The Institution, notwithstanding its import- 
ance, was 160/. in debt, and there were twelve 
applicants for its bounty whom they were unable 
to relieve. It was hard to be compelled to re- 
fuse assistance to men of their own class. He 
would suggest a plan which had occurred to him, 
and which would relieve them from their present 
difficulties. If 40 gentlemen in the room would 
give their subscription of 10/. a year, with himself, 
there would be no necessity for turning away a 
Single applicant. They knew not what reverses 
of fortune nee ever befall themselves, and 
cause them to become suppliants to the bounty 
of the institution whose chiens they were now 
supporting. There was another mode which 
suggested itself to him; and that was, that if 
every gentleman present would but secure one 
contributor of a guinea to the funds of the in- 
stitution, a sum of 200 guineas would be 
secured, sufficient to enable them to relieve all 
the applicants they had. It appeared that a 
sum of 1,800/. had been paid up to the building 

fund; and he was sure that they were all most 
eager to co-operate in the work they had 
in hand. What he wanted was, that ten of the 
nao firms should contribute 100/. each for 

ve years. In talking the matter over that 
morning with his brother, he had expressed his 


have added much to the ap and import- 
ance of the seetbenioad, es in Ex- 
mouth-street ; and when the long contemplated 
line of Victoria-street shall be complete, must 
necessarily enhance the value of the property. 
Considerable alterations have been made to the 
old Northampton Chapel, called after the mar- 
quis, but better known as “Spa-fields Chapel.” 

A tablet within the building informs us the 
chapel was opened for divine worship Lady 
Huntingdon nearly eighty years since. The ex- 
terior has been improved with porch and iron 
fence. The inside of the building is a circle, 
with two galleries, each supported by small 
columns, and surmounted by a dome of - 
size, with lantern at the top. To light the 
building, a circular pipe, about 144 feet in cir- 
cumference, is supported on brackets at about a 
foot from the base of the dome, from which pro- 
ject upwards of sixty-four gas burners, fitted 
with globes. The alterations have been made 
under the superintendence of Mr. T. W. Con- 
stantine, architect. The chapel will hold up- 
wards of 2,000 persons. 








WHAT MAKES A BUILDER? 


I wish you, or some of your numerous 
readers, could devise some means of restorin 
the respectability of the building business, an 
excluding unworthy members from exercising 
the art. I think we need to be restricted from 
practising without a diploma as much as archi- 
tects. Had the Lancet Commissioners the 
proper knowledge, there would be a much 
greater amount of rascality for them to expose 
in the speculative buildings that are continually 
running up in both town and country, than in 
the field in which they are at present engaged. 

It has always, up to the present time, been 
my practice to execute work in a substantial 
manner, with the best workmanship and mate- 
rials that could be obtained for money, and this 
work has never been found fault with in regard 
to guality (price I will say nothing about) ; but 





ess to be one of ten who would thus | 


as it costs me 25 to 30 per cent. more than the 





| 





takings of the ancients and the Romans. 





kind of work now in the market, of course T 
cannot compete in — with that article, and 
should feel ashamed of turning out such rascally 
omery work in particular. Journeymen 
ricklayers, plasterers, wheelwrights, and even 
sons of Crispin, are now dubbing themselves 
“builders,” and taking contracts all round this 
neighbourhood. Few of them are capable of 
taking off quantities, and never attempt it; 
they make ‘a guess at ihe amount, and run 
all risks. Hence the great discrepancies in 
tenders. 

The public seem determined to be supplied 
at rvination prices, and architects are obliged to 
shut their eyes to many things that are not 
what they ought to be, well knowing the folly 
of expecting skill where it does not exist. 

Some of these contractors, who have a little 
money to commence with, get rid of it; and 
those who have not, which are much the greater 
number, swindle their creditors and retire 
with the spoil. It is quite useless under the 
present system, parents apprenticing their sons 
seven years to learn the art of building: it is 
only requisite they should be placed a few 
months with a sharp practitioner to learn the 
tricks of ¢rade, for building is no longer a 
science. I cannot bring my mind to descend to 
these practices ; and were | a few years younger, 
should be inclined to leave this country in dis- 
gust, and try my chance in one of the colonies. 


Farr Pray. 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO 
TOWNS. 


At the late meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a report on this subject 
from Mr. J. F. Bateman was read. After alluding to 
the interest which attaches to the consideration of 
this question, and its importance as affecting the 
health, the comfort, and well-being of the inhabitants 
of large towns, Mr. Bateman remarked that till a very 
recent period the question of water supplies on a large 
scale has in this country been much neglected. The 
works, however, now designed and carried out are 
amongst the largest, the boldest, and most successful 
productions of the age, rivalling the greatest under- 
Towns are 
now almost universally supplied with an unlimited 
quantity of water, in the most perfect and convenient 
manner, the water being conducted into the interior 
of the houses, and thus applied to every domestic 
want, Towns were formerly supplied by artificial 
means, by the collection of springs, which were con- 
ducted to public fountains, from which the iuhabitants 
fetched water as they required it. The supply to 
Rome on this system is said to have amounted at one 
time to 50,000,000 eubic feet per day to 1,000,000 
inhabitants, which is upwards of 300 gallons a day to 
each person. After glancing at the early attempts in 
this country to procure water by artificial means, he 
shortly described the manner in which Peter Morice, 
a Dutchman, first raised water from the Thames for 
the supply of London, in 1581, by means of water- 
wheels worked in the arches of Old London Bridge, 
and the construction of the New River works, by 
which water was brought to London from Hertford- 
shire by Sir Hugh Myddleton—a distance of forty 
miles—in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He stated that London is now supplied with water by 
nine companies, who deliver about 44,000,000 gallons 
per day, and derive an annual revenue of about 
236,000/. He thea went on to say, that the different 
sources from whence a town can derive a supply of 
water, beyond that which the inhabitants can collect 
in cisterns from rain, or procure by wells on their own 
premises, may be classed as follows :—1st, From 
springs ; 2ndly, From artesian wells, or from water to 
be obtained from absorbent geological strata; 3rdly, 
From rivers ; 4thly, From gathering grounds, where 
the surplus water of wet seasons is collected into 
large storage reservoirs; and 5thly, From nataral 
lakes. The most abundant supply of spring water, 
from an extended area, was stated to be in the green 
sand formation near Guildford, in Surrey, where be- 
tween 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 gallons of water 
per day, not exceeding 2} degrees of hardness, might 
be produced for the supply of London. As to artesian 
wells, the artesian well at Grenoble, in France, yields 
880,000 gallons per day: fifteen wells at Tours, in 
France, yield about 4,000,000 gallons daily; and it 
is estimated that the quantity obtained in this way m 
London and its immediate neighbourhood is equal to 
8,000,000 or 10,000,000 gallons per day. The most 
important supplies of modern times have been pro- 
cured from gathering grounds. Many points of con- 
siderable interest euter into this branch of the sub- 
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ject,—the annual fall of rain—the loss by evapora- 
tion and absorption—the quantity of water flowing 
off the ground or issuing in springs—the duration of 
dronghts—the heaviest falls of rain—aud the capacity 
of reservoirs. Mr. Bateman entered largely into 
these questions, showing that the rain varied from 
20 inches to nearly 200 inches per annum, according 
to locality ; that from 12 to 16 inches of that which 
fell was lost by evaporation, vegetation, &c. and that 
the storage capacity of reservoirs should vary from 
20,000 to 60,090 cubic feet and upwards, according 
to the anuaal rain-fall for every acre of collecting 


ground. 








TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEYS, 


Your readers must not be allowed to suppose, 
from the wording of a notice of the survey o 
Hereford, in your paper of 20th instant, that a 
correct base, and computed distances from observed 
angles, are a new contrivance of the surveyor 
alluded to. All surveyors know, or ought to know, 
that such triangulation is indispensable as a check 
on the chained distances, and if left undone, as 
asserted, it must be owing to the “ cheap and nasty ” 
system generally prevailing. I myself triangulated a 
large district some years since in Devonshire, in con- 
junction with Mr. John Pasley Luckraft, of the Royal 
Navy,a gentleman who considered everything, whether 
on land or sea, worth doing well if it were to be done 
at all. We chained a horizontal base of nearly a mile, 
backward and forward, to within a fraction of an 
inch ; and connected the extremities with other pro- 








would not the wiser conrse be at once to advise with 
competent professional men, and, abiding by the de- 
cision of the majority, adopt an efficient present 
remedy and future preventive for the evil? Nothing 
short of creating a new passage and outlet for the 
sewage beyond the danger of reflux can aceomplish 
the desired object ; and as regards the question of ex- 
pense, where interests so paramount and all-embraciug 
are concerned, it should form but a secondary con- 
sideration. There is the greater necessity also for 
promptitude, as the work must necessarily extend 
over a considerable period of time, and will be con- 
fined to one side of the river at a time : let, therefore, 
vested interests no longer stand in the way of public 
necessities, nor men further delay to seek after the 
dearest blessing of life—Health ; but seeure, as far as 
| in them lies, the means to attain it, and so avoid the 
| reproach of hypocrisy in beseeching God to avert what 
| their own wilful neglect has created. OMNIBUS. 








A COATING FOR LEAD. 

I HAVE made some experiments for the benefit of 
your correspondent “ Belfast,” and beg to submit the 
following proeess to his consideration. 

Boil together, in one quart of soft water, three 
ounces of subcarbonate of potass (commercial pearl- 
ash), and one-and-a-half ounce of powdered rosin, 
just moistened with boiled linseed oil, until the latter 
ingredients are dissolved, or nearly so; then mix the 
whole with a gailon of a boiling solution of shell-lac 
and borax (prepared as directed for the lacborcic 


minent objects, by observed angles, &e. but we were | paint):* allow it to cool, sad strain through coarse 


both perfectly aware at the time that old Euclid made 
a survey of the town of Alexandria, precisely on the 
same system, more than twenty centuries before. 
There are also other towns in England besides Here- 
ford that are properly surveyed. METAaToR. 


In reply to an article in the Bui/der (p. 504, ante), 
concerning the Trigonometrical Survey of Towns, 
permit me to say a few words on behalf of the survey 
of this town, Cheltenham. The survey commenced 
in February last: the trigonometrical observations 
were completed in March. The base-line was mea- 
sured twice with a standard chain. Commencing at 
both ends of the line, both measurements were pre- 
cisely the same length. It forms nearly an equilateral 
triangle with St. Mary’s Church spire, extending over 
half the town, and it is the first side of a complete 
system of major triangulation extending over the 
whole district. 


flannel. 

A colour must next be made of a lead-grey tint, 
without, however, containing any of that metal. As 
pure rain-water is the desired object, it may be thus 
prepared :— 

Dilute some commercial oil of vitriol with two or 
three times its bulk of water, raise it to the boiling- 
point, and throw in gradually a quantity of fine 
porcelain clay (or pipe-clay), keeping the liquid boil- 
ing until it becomes quite neutral, é.c. free from 
acidity (this will take several hours); then strain, and 
add a saturated solution of common washing soda in 
slight excess: the precipitate of alumina produced 
should be washed upon a cloth, dried, and fovr-fifths 
of it calcined in a crucible for half-an-hour; when 
cool, to be mixed with the remaining fifth;+ finely 
ground upon a stone slab, with enough ivory-black to 
form the required colour. This alumina-grey is ready 
for the menstruum named in the preceding paragraph, 
which should be added to it, till a creamy consistence 





The trigonometrical angles are proved correct 
by the 32nd prop. lst Book of Euclid, and this | 
system of triangulation was reduced to a minor 


is obtained. 
The rules before given for lachoracie painting 


system, calculated to obviate the ordinary way of | apply equally well to this, which will be found very 
traversing, which is not trigonometrical, and is well | serviceable where see eer- colours may not be em- 
known to every proficient civil engineer to be in that | ployed. At Belfast : will give his lead-flats two 
case semaetek from the contained angle and two | ats of it, and allow it forty-eight hours to dry » his 
sides; which sides are not calculated from the base- | 7in-water will be found free from all impurities, 
line, but measured on the ground for that purpose. ¢%cept such aa are furnished _by the atmosphere. 
If they are calculated from the base-line, why do they ; Should he deem the alumina-white process too trou- 
come under the denomination of a traverse, which is , blesome, requiring only a small quantity, a mixture 
always used to finish an imperfect triangulation ? and | of 1} 1b. best modelling clay, and 4 lbs. of broken 





what relation do these measured lines bear to a | t0bacco-pipes (to be had at any place where they are 


reduced base-line? So much for the boasted talent | 
of trigonometrical surveyors. 
James M‘CiEary. 





The Cambridge Survey.—With reference to this 
survey, Mr. Radcliffe asks us to say it was com- | 
menced in 1851, by Mr. R. R. Rowe, the town sur- 
veyor, by whom the former was subsequently engaged 
as a general assistant, so that he has no right to appear 
as the principal. 








OLD FATHER THAMES. 


Passtne over Waterloo-bridge the other day on 
my return from a visit to Twickenham, I was more 
than ever reminded of the noxious condition of the 
Thames in its meanderings through our grimy city. 
It happened to be low tide, and the appearance | 
of, and odour from, the black and dismal banks were 
such sa to produce a terrible revulsion of feeling 
in the unfortunate pedestrian. There might be seen 
certain of the sewers discharging their contents along 
the muddy way in seemingly vain attempt to seek a 

and a “home” amidst the congenial wave, 
whilst the human abodes on either side called forth 
visions in the mind of sure and welcome refuge therein 
to be found for Pestilence—foul, gaunt, and dire. The 
contrast between the limpid stream I had been erst be- 
holding and that which I 2ow beheld, sluggishly roll- 
ing beneath my feet, was painfully striking. Why, 
sir, I would ask (aud through the medium of your | 
columns may the echo be prolonged), why is this | 
daily-increasing nuisance allowed to accumulate ? We 
know that a scheme for its relief is “ under consider- 
ation,” and as such it is likely so to continue; but) 





made), finely ground together, answers nearly as well. 

If “ Belfast” at any time likes to send half a 
gallon of his rain-water, addressed to me, “Care of 
the Royal College of Chemistry, Oxford-street, Lon- 
don,” I will analyse it with pleasure. 


Wentwortn L. Scorr. 








MEMORIAL TO LIEUTENANT BELLOT. 


A MONUMENT to the memory of the late Lieut. 
Bellot, of the French Navy, who unfortunately 
perished in the last Arctic expedition, has just been 
erected on the west wharf of Greenwich Hospital. 

It is a very prominent object from the river, and 
consists of an obelisk of Aberdeen red granite, stand- 
ing on a plinth and three steps, the obelisk itself 


highly polished, and the faces of the other work fine- | 


axed. On the plinth is cut the simple inscription, 
“ Bellot,” and the total height is about 34 feet. The 
base of the obelisk itself is 3 feet square. The 
drawing was furnished by Mr. Hardwick, R.A. The 
foundations, extending 15 feet from the surface, 
through loose ground, were put in by Mr. James 
Suter, of Greenwich, and the monument was supplied 
and fixed by Mr. MeDonald, of Aberdeen. 





Iron THEATRES.—Mr. Richard Turner, of Dublin, | 
has lately contracted to fit up a wrought-iron roof, 
and all the upper machinery of a large theatre at | 
Buenos Ayres, the cost of which will be upwards of 
4,0002, 





* See p. 466, ante, 
+ This Alumina-white is original, and will be found a useful 
white for oil or lacboracic painting. 


AMERICAN PATENTS. 


| Tue following are quoted from a recent number of 
| the Journal of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylva« 
| nia:—For an Improvement in Metallie Blinds for 
, Doors and Windows. — William L. Worthen, City of 
| New York. Claim.— 1. A tubular metallic window 
| blind slat containing in the cavity thereof a non-con- 
ductor of heat. 2. Pivots and grooves, or their 
equivalents, in combination with metallic slats, capable 
of vibration and of rising and falling, by which a 
firm, secure shutter is constituted, while the ordi 
uses of inside Venetian blinds are still retained. 3. A 
locking bar in combination with slats, capable of 
vibration and motion, in a plane vertical, or nearly 
so. 4. Arranging arms to which are attached 
vibrating chains, and also vibrating chains in a recess 
separated from the slats proper. And, lastly, a sup- 
porting chain in combination with slats capable of 
| vibration and motion.” ——For an Improved Window 
| Blind: Frank Chase, South Sutton, New Hamp- 
| shire. Claim.— Constructing blinds by nailing or 
| securing oblique or diagonal slats to both sides of a 
frame, the slats on one side of the frame being oppo- 
| site to or covering the spaces between the slats on the 
| opposite side.” For an Improvement in Machines 
| for Pulverizing Clay: John O'Neil, Kingston, New 
| York. Claim.— “The combination of the spring 
blades with the ridged surface of the cylinder against 
which they act. Also, the combination of the aper- 
ture in the depressed of one or more of the 
ridges with the spring blades, which eject or force out 
the stones. Also, the combination of the cutting or 
pulverizing blades with the ridged surface of the 
cylinder. Also, the perforated or grated door and 
slide, for the purpose of regulating the discharge of 
tempered clay.” For an Improved Machine for 
Cutting Screws on Bedsteads: Orson Parkhurst and 
Daniel Bullock, Cohoes, New York. Claim. — 
“ Arranging and operating the rotary cutters at an 
angle, so that we can traverse them parallel to the 
rail, and cut under the concave shoulder.” 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT 
OF 1855. 


The Metropolitan Building Act, 18th and 19th 
Vie. c. 122. With Notes and Suggestions. 
By Epwarp Warp Lowen, Architect, Sur- 
veyor to the Office of Metropolitan Buildings. 
London: Waterlow and Sons, Parliament- 
street. 

The Metropolitan Building Act. With Notes, 
Index, and Engravings. By Davin Grasons, 
Special Pleader; and R. Hesxetu, Archi- 
tect and District Surveyor. London: John 
Weale, High Holborn. 


Born these editions of the new Act, which 
is to come into operation on the Ist of Jan 
next, contain the unrepealed clauses of the 
present Buildings Act, and of the Act of 
Geo. III. c. 78, and the arbitration clauses 
of the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The main difference is, that Mr. Lower gives 
in his book the building clauses of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act; while 
Mr Weale publishes the whole of that Act 
separately, in a cheap form, to accompany Mr. 
Hesketh’s edition. The name and position of 
the editors give complete assurance of correct- 
ness. Both editions contain a full series of 
diagrams, showing the required thickness of 
, and point out the various troublesome 
qualifications contained in the Act which will 
have to be considered. There seems to be a 
| little error in Mr. Lower’s diagram showing the 
‘thickness required for the walls of dwelling 
houses up to 40 feet in height. In the 
without limit as to length, the topmost éwo 
stories are shown to be of 9 inches work: it 
should be the topmost story only. This, how- 
ever, is corrected by the table. Mr. Lower 
adds a diagram, which makes more strikingl 
apparent than words that the section w 
regulates the dimensions of footings is a very 
| bungling one. eed 
A hardship appears to threaten the district 
surveyors of Hornsey and Tottenham, which are 
not included in the limits of the new Act. 
Sec. 32 provides that places which were consti- 
tuted districts by the existing Buildings Act 
shall continue to be districts. But lawyers 





seem to doubt if Hornsey or Tottenham will 


come within the operation of the new Act. The 
section, 32, to us, nevertheless, seems clear. 

A question will arise, amongst others, as to 
the mode in which buildings carried higher than 
the footings before the lst of January next are to 
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be completed—whether in accordance with the habits of saving, of thrift, industry, and tem- 


old Act or the new,—the new Act declaring | 
such to be “old” buildings. Mr. Gibbons says 
on this point :— 

“Buildings which have been carried higher than 
the footings previously to the 1st of January, and are 
then in progress of construction, should, it would | 
seem, be completed under the old Building Acts, and | 
so far as regards the regulation of such buildings, the | 
provisions of those Acts will continue in force accord- | 
ing to the enactment of 13 & 14 Vict. c. 21, s, 4, | 


perance. He produced the pamphlet in this 
spirit, and hoped that — would largel 
purchase it to give to their workmen, with 
which object in view, fifty copies are sold for 
half-a-guinea. They might usefully do so. One 
chapter is devoted to building and investment 
societies“ Childe Harold” is so largely an 
architectural and topographical poem, as to 
afford a good reason why we should mention the 
new edition of Byron’s poetical works now 


Faux or a Cuapen Arcu.—One of the arches of 
the Episcopal Chapel in the cemetery at Rochdale, 
fell down during a storm on Thursday before last, 
The chapel is 66 feet long and 29 feet wide. In the 
centre there rises a square tower 60 feet high, and 
from the square of this tower a spire, 30 feet high, 
| was in course of being slated. The tower rests upon 
| two arches, the span of each being 19 feet. On either 
| side of these arches there is an abutment, 7 feet wide. 
| Some time ago one of these abutments gave way a 
| little, and the cemetery committee met Mr. Cheetham, 


the contractor ; Mr. Foulds, the clerk of the works; 





that whenever any Act repeals any former Act, and being issued, an edition with all the advantages | and Mr. M. Smith, of Manchester, the architect. 


substitutes provisions instead of the provisions re- | 
ed, the repealed provisions remain in force until | 


of good paper and printing. For the use 
of subscribers to the pe, ae of London 


| Mr. Cheetham, it is reported, was of opinion that the 
| abutments were too narrow and weak for so large an 


the substituted provisions come into operation. The) who received this year a set of designs from! arch, while Messrs. Smith and Foulds were of opinion 


alteration, addition, or other work mentioned in the | 
next section can hardly be construed as referring to | 
the continuation of a building in course of erection ; | 
but such section is probably confined to works com- | 
menced after this Act commences to operate. Sec. 38, | 
as to notice to the district surveyor, favours this con- 
struction. The notice is to be given before the work 
is commenced. If this be so, the present Act does 
not operate as to the building under consideration 
until it is finished, when it will apply to any altera- | 
tion afterwards made to it, or if it should become 
dangerous ; and consequently the repealed provisions 
remain in force.” 


Bearing on this question, Mr. Lower points | 
to the Repeal Clause, sec. 109, which says that | 
proceedings pending before the official referees, 
or any other tribunal, shall not be affected by 
the ye veg and also that proceedings may be 
had after 1st of January, 1856, where any act 
or omission in respect of which procee ings 
might have been i under the 7th and 8th 
Vict. occurred previously to that date. But he 
thinks this does not seem to meet the case of 
works executed affer January Ist, upon an 
“old building.” Should it be held that the 
completing of an unfinished building constitutes | 
an “alteration, addition, or other work,” | 
under sec. 9,some difficulties might occur. There 
will be time, however, for the Socssion of this 
and other points. 











Potices of Books. 


Practical Geometry. The Course of Construction | 
of Plane Geometrical Figures, used as a part | 
v the Course of Instruction in the Training | 

chool, Marlborough House, §e. By RK. 
ee London: Chapman and Hall. 
55. 


Tue method of teaching masters in training at 
Marlborough House is that of lecture, with the 
black-board for illustration; and the principal | 
object of the work before us is to extend this 
method of oral teaching. For those who cannot 
attend the Training School, and yet desire to 
repare themselves for examination, it will be 
ound particularly useful. It is, moreover, such 
a course as should be taught in all schools. 
Mr. Burchett is the head master of the Training 





“Childe Harold,” Mr. Murray has printed 
this poem separately, so that it may be 
bound up with the illustrations,—and a beau- 
tiful volume the whole makes. The 
same publisher’s new and cheap edition of 
Hallam’s standard historical series, will place 
these works within reach of a fresh class of 
readers. “Europe during the Middle Ages” 
is completed in three vols. and of ‘“ The Con- 
stitutional History,” two volumes are out.—— 
The illustrations of “The Kirk and the Manse” 
(Fullarton, London, &c.), lithographed by A. 
and J. Macpherson, have much improved since 
our first notice. “The Royal Gallery of 








that it would stand. The whole of the square tower, 
it appears, will have to come down nearly to the base, 
and the damage is estimated at nearly 3007. The con- 
tractor says he has worked to his plans. 

Fatt or a4 Curmney.—A new chimney at a mill 
jin course of erection at Belthorn, near Blackburn, 
fell on Sunday before last, in consequence, it is said, 
| of defective foundation. The chimney was of stone, 
and 33 yards high. It fell upon the engine-house, 
driving in the roof. The damage is estimated at 1207. 
Falls of buildings are very frequent in some parts of 
the undermined districts of Lancashire. 

Fa.ine IN oF A Raitway Tunnet.—The traffic 
,on the main line of the Great Northern Railway be- 
|tween Peterborough and Grantham was suspended 





Art” (Colnaghi) is making big satisfactory | last week from Thursday to Sunday, in consequence 
yr 


progress, increasing rather than diminishing in 
excellence. The last three numbers contain 
some charming specimens of both painter’s and 
engraver’s art : we would especially mention the 
“Bay of Naples,” by Callow (engraved by 
Wallis) ; “ Amalfi,” by G. E. Hering (engraved 
by E. Goodall) ; “The Star in the East,” by 
Senn se aved by R. Brandard) ; and “The 
Wolf an the Lamb,” by Mulready (engraved 
by C. W. Sharpe). The first volume is now 
completed. We are glad to hear that the 
subscription for the proposed testimonial to 
the editor of this work, Mr. 8. C. Hall, for his 
manful behaviour as editor of the Art-Journal, 


of the falling in of a considerable portion of Stoke 
tunnel, a few miles south of Grantham. 

| Buipine Esrrmares.— (Birmingham County 
, Court.)—In the matter of Whiston v. Selman, plain- 
tiff was a builder (conducting his own case), and 
defendant a mechanician. Deciding to erect three 
houses, defendant and plaintiff had some conversation 
respecting them, and with others plaintiff furnished 
estimates for such building. The work was, however, 
finally given to another party, and now Mr. Whiston 
sought to recover from Mr. Selman a sum of 1/. 5s. 
for making such estimates. It was shown that no 
agreement took place as to any the least remuneration 
for such a labour, and indeed the trade usages went to 
show that estimates were not paid for. Finally it was 





is going on well, and promises to reach a sum! shown that plaintiff did go to see the borough sur- 
worthy of the object in view. We have reason | veyor, Mr. J. P. Smith, at defendant’s request, relative 
to know that the number of the subscribers will | to the plans, &. of these houses, and his Honour, 
be more regarded, both by the recipient and holding that no claim as for the preparation of these 


those who have set it afoot, than the amount 


subscribed,—that ten subscribers of ten shillin 
each will afford more gratification than one sub- 
scriber of ten pounds. 








Miscellanea. 

Satts in CerLines.—A_ correspondent asks for 
information as to how “ salt water ” can be got out 
of a ceiling without taking off the plaster,—no easy 
task, we fear. Our correspondent may be referred to 
page 334 of our present volume, although the remarks 
and suggestions there made, as well as in other 
numbers about the same time, refer to salts, aud espe- 
cially to saltpetre, in walls only. Other methods, 
besides extraction of the salt, have been suggested,— 


and Normal School in connection with the washing with silicate of lime, if we mistake not, 
Department of Science and Art, and knows, by | amongst other plans. 

anoc ue t what is wanted. He advises stu-! Cewerery ar IsteworT#.—An undertaking on 
lents to draw the figures large, say for each the limited liability principle has been set on foot to 
line 1 inch long in the plates, to draw one establish a cemetery, at Park-bill, near Isleworth. 


3 inches long himself, and instead of copying the The population of the district within eight miles of | 


description, to write one of his own, and then the spot selected, exceeds 500,000 persons. The lands, 
compare them. He properly urges, too, that extending to about 50 acres, can be obtained, it is 
neatness and care are essential to success in Said, and fully completed, for a sum under 50,000/. 


drawing geometrical figures. 

“ It has been the endeavour,” says the author, 
“to make this course of the construction of 
Plane Geometrical figures full and complete, 
without being limited or overloaded by the 
requirements of any specialty, to impart to the 
students of the schools a knowledge useful in 


every branch of art, and only so frequently un-_ 


applied from being so commonly unknown.” 
As it seems to us, he has succeeded in the 
endeavour, 





VARIORUM. 


Tue Society of Arts have issued an edition 
of a well-intentioned little pamphlet, ‘ Good 
Times ; or, the Savings-bank and the Fire- 
side.” The author, Mr. C. W. Sikes, of the 
Hiddersficld Benking Com 

voeate o} those things which are calcu- 
lated to make better odious, by giving every 
one an interest in the state, inducing the 


pany, is an earnest. 


| The soil is sand and gravel. 
Linine or Leapen Warer-Pipes.—In reference 
to what we some years since, and again lately, said as 
to the desirability of settling the question of lead con- 
tamination in water supply, without awaiting the de- 
cision and agreement of conflicting chemists as to 
what peculiar properties in water really do render it 
| most liable to such contamination, we have already 
recorded several inventions siuce brought to our 
, notice, whereby leaden pipes are intended to be pro- 
tected from the action of the water passing through 
| them, as by interior coatings of tin, aluminium, lac- 
, compositions, gutta percha, &c. and it is satisfactory 
, to find that the subject must have been exciting spe- 
| cial interest of late years, from the various inventions 

to which our attention is now being successively 
drawn. One of these, just brought under our notice, 
Is a patent granted in April, 1853, to Mr. Chatterton, 
of Birmingham, manager to Messrs. Stock and Son 
, Of that town, whereby leaden pipes are lined with 
| gutta percha. The lining, as appears by a specimen 
sent us, is in this case fixed to the interior of the 
| leaden pipe, and is of considerable thickness. 


estimates could be enforced, gave plaintiff a sum of 
5s. for his trouble as to such visit to the borough 
surveyor.— Birmingham Journal. 

THe Liverroor Free Lisrary anp Museum.— 

From the third annual report of this excellent insti- 
tution, just issued, it appears that the advantages of 
it are appreciated by those for whose benefit it was 
established. During the year ending August 31, 1855, 
100,507 books have been issued and returned, and, in 
addition, there have b2en, on an average, 110 readers 
a day of periodicals, making an average total of 462 
works perused per day. During the last twelve 
months 88 new books have been added by donation, 
‘and 3,285 by purchase ; the total number in the library 
being 18,112. This number is exclusive of 1,200 
volumes and 490 parts, duplicates of Parliamentary 
‘papers. Upwards of 360 volumes have been trans- 
' ferred to the lending libraries. ‘The report also states 
| that during the last session of Parliament an Act was 
| passed authorizing the council to purchase land be- 
‘tween Shaw’s-brow and Clayton-street as a site for a 
new library and museam. With respect to the lend- 
ing libraries, the committee speak very encouragingly. 
There are at preeent 4,090 persous entitled to select 
from 8,054 volumes, the- present weekly circulation 
| being 3,014 volumes. Out of a circulation of 140,000 
| volumes only one has been lost to the library. The 
number of readers last year included 3,879 males and 
365 females : of these 2,689 were under age, and 102 
above fifty years of age. During the year 2,050 
catalogues of the books were sold, The number of 
visitors to the Derby Museum during the year was 
111,931. 

* Livres” AND Franos.—In a foot-note to your 
last number, page 505, you observe that M. de 
Guilhermy’s statement that the Sainte Chapelle cost, 
in the thirteenth century, 800,000 Zvres, was an 
error, and that francs must be meant. The fact is, 
that these two words are identical in French. 
The word franc, which may either be taken to signify 
French or Free, was introduced at the French revo- 
lution, to designate a silver coin approximately (for 
the standard before that event varied in the differ- 
ent provinces) the same as the old /ivre, which was 
adopted as the unit of account. It was, I believe, 
the old Zivre Tournois. Old-fashioned people con- 
tinued to call the franc the /ivre till very recently. I 
have often heard it so termed. The gold pound of 
eS is always distinguished as “ livre sterling. 
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Royan Instrrvure oF British Arcurtects.— | MEASURE OF ComBE Down Stone. — Can any 


At the first meeting to be held on the 5th inst. the 


chair will be taken by Mr. Tite, Vice President, M.P. | 


who will offer some remarks on the present condition 


and future prospects of architecture in England. The | 


paper to be read is entitled,—“ Considerations upon 


some of the Objects connected with Architecture in | 


the Exposition des Produits de l’Industrie at Paris, 
1855,” by J. W. Papworth, Fellow. 


| of your numerous readers tell me if the law which 
inflicts a penalty on rognes in grain, for dealing out 
short weight and measure, can reach rogues in stone 
also? Having for a length of time been working u 

,aconsiderable quantity of Combe Down Stone, t 


block short of the cubical quantity in the quarry 
mark, and charged for in the merchant’s invoices ; so 


Cast-Iron LIGHTHOUSE FoR THE West Inpres. | Much so, that in blocks containing from 15 to 40 feet, 
—There is now in the course of erection at the|I have found from 4 to even 9 feet short. The 


engineering works of Messrs. Grissell, Canal Basin, 


| quarry masters, when remonstrated with, tell me they 
near the City-road, a cast-iron lighthouse, the ulti- | ca” make no allowance for whatever may be deficient, | 


mate destination of which is the Island of St. Isaac, | 28 “ it is the custom of the Down to measure close.” 


among the West Indian Islands. This lighthouse is 
24 feet diameter at the base, and will rise to the 


| Close measure I would not complain of, but of dis- 
' honest measure I do, and if such is the custom, for 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Will be oublished November 23. 


TH BRITISH ALMANAC for 1856, 


Sewed in wrapper, price 1s, 


| THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 


have; after carefully measuring, found almost every | 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC and the COM- 
PANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
London: KNIGHT and CO. 90, Pleet-street. 


Price 2s. 6d. with Maps and Diagrams, 174 pages. 


HOLERA.— rt of the Local Com- 
mittee on the Great Outbreak in St. James's. Westminster. 
** A most valuable contribution to statistical medicine—a model 








| for other "2 on a similar subject.”— Medical Times, October 27. 


. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


HUBB’S ILLUSTRATED LIST of 





elevation of 150 feet to the top of the lantern. It | the credit of the Down’s people, and the satisfaction WHITING BOXES. with thar be fittings, and mag 


rices, will be 


will diminish upwards from its lower diameter to| of their customers, the sooner it is abolished the | sent by post ou receipt of two stempe.—Apply to CHUBB and S08. 


14 feet. The entire work is formed of a series of 
cast-iron plates, of about 1% inch in thickness upon 


the lower courses, with radiated joints, diminishing | Per that those who have not already been taken in | 


| better. They may call it close measuring—I call it 
_ by its proper name, a fraud, and I think it very pro- 


| Just published. price 


‘aul's-churchyard, London. 





HE METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


T ; with Notes and Cases, explanatory of its Law and 


P AC 
toa thickness of t of an inch in the upper courses. | and done for, by their close measuring, should be put Practice ; List of District Surveyors ; the Unrepealed Sections of 


ce. 84; Ind 


The lower portion of the lighthouse, to the height of (on their guard. If you think this exposure worthy a | ineey PREDERICK W. LAX ON, F.S.A. Barrister-at-Law. 


24 to 25 feet, will be filled in with solid concrete, 


|space in your columns, you will by inserting it 


TON, F 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet- 





and will at this elevation be entered by an external | oblige one who only wishes moncy’s worth for his | Will be published November ist, Part IV. containing Four larze 


staircase. The interior will have a spiral staircase | money—a foot of stone for a foot, no more nor no | 


' 


ascending to the lantern, and will be fitted with 
store rooms, offices, and apartments necessary for the 
purpose of the lighthouse. 


ANOTHER Form oF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL Pro- 
yeEcT.—A survey has of late been going on about 
Dover on the one hand and Calais on the other, with 
the view of forming a submarine tunnel and railway 
to unite the British and French lines, the chief feature 
in which form of the general project is the formation 
of wells in the Channel, whereby the work can be 
proceeded with simultaneously in different parts of 
the tunnel, and the whole be afterwards ventilated. 
Five years, it is estimated, would thus suffice to com- 

lete the work. M. L. Favre, the engineer, has pub- 

ished the details of his project, from which it appears 
that the tunnel would be so pierced that a bed of 
earth 25 metres deep would divide it from the sea at 
the greatest depth. It would be lined with a double 
arch, the first of granite and impermeable cement, 
and the second of thin iron plate perforated in dif- 
ferent places to reveal any risk of filtration. The 
excavated matter would be cast into the sea round the 
wells, and so form little islands around them for their 
protection. The cost of construction is estimated at 
100,000,000 francs for thirty-four kilometres of tun- 
nel, five maritime wells, four kilometres of trenches, 
and two stations, leaving 23,000,000 francs for unfore- 


seen contingencies. An Anglo-French Company, it | 


is said, is to be “immediately organized upon the 
most powerful basis to execute the railway.” 


Art-Unions.—There are more than fifty Art- 
Unions in Germany, says the Atheneum, some of 
which are connected among themselves, so as to form 
distinct provinces or districts (Kreise).. There is no 
Art-Union in Berlin, but every year a large academi- 
eal Exhibition. In the course of last year, 1,549 
pictures, realizing a total amount of 195,404 thalers, 
have been sold by the combined means of the German 
Art-Unions, including the sales ‘of the Berlin acade- 
mical Exhibition. ‘ 


Mop at A Premium.—Adverting ‘to the cleans- 
ing out of the river Brayford, the Stamford Mercury 
says ;—The men get out 200 tons of rich soil daily, 
or 1,200 tons weekly, and it is turned into the dig- 
gings to fill up the swamp. One person has offered 
1s. per ton for 4,000 tons, another the same price for 
1,000, and another the same price for 700—all to 
put on land, as it forms very superior manure. A 
farmer who put 2,000 tons on some land some years 
since states that the land has not yet forgotten it. 
This is the same person who now wants 4,000 tons. 
The cost of getting the stuff out is 25/. weekly, and 
1,260 tons at 1s. per ton would realise 60/.—a profit 
of 35/. weekly. After this demonstration it is to be 
hoped that Brayford and the rivers will be kept con- 
stantly cleansed of mud. 


Note ror Lonpon TopocrapHer*.—A writer 
in Notes and Queries says Cole has preserved the 
following epigram on the removal of the London 
sign-posts :—“‘ On the back of a scrap of paper which 
I found in the register-book of my parish of Burnham, 
in Buckinghamshire, written in my brother Apthorp’s 
hand, and probably composed by him, as I know he 
had a turn for epigrammatic writing, is the following 
punning epigram on new paving London streets with 
Scotch marble or rock stone, at which -time all the 
sign-posts, and other posts to divide the coach way 
from the common walking way, were removed :— 

*** Fnigram on the New Pavement in London, 1764. 

** The Scottish new pavement deserves well our 

praise ; 

To the Scots we’re obliged, too, for mending 
our ways; 

But this we can never forgive, for they say, 


less.—A VictrM. 

| CESSPOOLS IN THE Crry.—At the time the cholera 
| was raging in the metropolis, the police made a visit 
ito every house in the City, to ascertain and report 
|if any ecesspools were existing, in order that the 


proceeded against according to the statute; and in 
consequence there is a general opinioa that the City 
of London is entirely free from such nuisances. Judge 
then my surprise, on looking over the premises now 
being pulled down at the corner of Mark-lane, to 
find a large cesspool overflowing, and the soil drain- 
ing through an old wall into the basement, where 
several men worked at a forge daily. Who is to 
blame for allowing such an abomination to exist in a 
crowded neighbourhood ?—“ AntTI-CHOLERA.” 


patented by Mr. Simons, of Birmingham, consist- 
ing of a gas-shade, to supersede the old bell glasses, 
and intended to condense the smoke and absorb 
noxions vapours. The invention is said to be simple, 
and cheap. It is manufactured in glass, porcelain, 
and metal. 

Taames TuNNEL.—During the week ending 27th 
October, 17,783 passengers passed through the tunnel, 
and paid in tolls 747. 1s. 11d. 

GREENWICH CEMETERY.—Tenders have been re- 
received for the east and west boundary walls and iron 
railing for the Greenwich cemetery at Kidbrook, 
ranging from (Norris) 895/. to (Rolfe) 7027. 





‘TENDERS 


For a dwelling-house at Blackheath, for Mr. C. Redout. 
Quantities not supplied. Mr. F. F, Thorne, architect :— 
Pearson (Kensington) £1,799 0 0 
Wellmott (Blackheath) “a . 1,778 0 0 
Penny (Lewisham) ..... 1,758 0 0 
Searle (Deptford) 1,588 0 0 











For erection of villa at Sutton, for Mr. A. Locke. Mr. 
Woodthorpe, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Fox and Enoch :— 





Lawrence and Sons.......sssseseress £1,666 0 0 
Ashby and Sons ..........csceecseees 1,626 0 0 
Brown and Co. ....ccccccccsccccscesese 1,537 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre (accepted) ... 1,515 0 0 

For painting, re-decorating, and sundry other altera- 


tions to the Hall of Commerce, to be fitted up for the use 
of the Bank of London. . Mr. Woodthorpe, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Fox :— 






Ashby and Son..........cccscsssessees £1,360 0 0 
IO | inctnatisinhinsetibancssesaien 1,342 0 0 
SEE caren sshilnndccce, Macencasnidemnenne 1,247 0 O 
Haynes and Eyre... weuloubednines 1,132 0 0 
SR Naknesctcsicincen-s witegicadven 00 


Messrs. Piper sent in their tender too late, 
» 





For two semi-detached villas X Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect Quantities supplied :— 
Davies and Knapp ........sssseee + £1,328 
Caroline Street 
George Jones 
Henry P. Bolt 
a ao A 





ecocooooeo°o 
eoocooooeoco°o 


- I, 
Thomas Richards (accepted) ... 1,168 














TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“$8. T. (no).—* M. W."—“ J. 8.”—* 8. W."—" B. W.”—"C. H.W.” 
— J. 8.” Norwich (we are unable to obtain the list desired),—* 8. 
G."—“ H. W."—* M. EB. H."—"* T.0."—“ J. Pw" —" L, A” —" TA. 
B”"—“ W. H. D.”—“W. 8.”—"8. P. Jun.”—“ R. P. P.” (shall 
appear).—“.W. F. H."—" RB. ¥."—‘R. R.”"—"C. G."—" F. O°— 
“Mr. B."—* H. W.”—* Mr. 8."—* T. M."—" C. E."—* 8. 8.” (archi- 
tects are not exempt from serving on juries. For making out 
artificers’ accounts an appraiser's license is nut required). 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’”’ and not 
to the “‘ Editor :” all other communications should be 





As that they have taken our posts all away,’”” 


addressed to the Eprroz, and not to the Publisher, 


occupier might have notice to remove them, or be | 


Gas Smoke ConpENSER.—An invention has been | 


Plates, in a neat Wrapper.with Advertisements, price 94. 6d. Also 
Division I. comprising the First Four Parts, or Sixteen Plates, 


‘XAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUC- 


TION, being a series of Working Drawings, to a large 
Edifices. 


| seale, of the Details of Public and Private 


By HENRY LAXTON 


| Of the “ Ciyil Engineer and Architect’s Journal,” author of 
| as x ” 


ton’s Builders’ Price Book,” &c. 
No. 19, Arundel-street, Strand ; and of all Booksellers. 


| (0 HE FREEMASONS’ MONTHLY MAGA- 
| ZINE. Pricela A Specimen Number will be sent on 
| receipt of six postace-stamps (the cost of postage). No. XI. for 
| November, just Vert 

GEO. ROUTLEDGE and CO. Farringdon-street ; and 
RK. SPENCER. 314, High Holborn. 





| 


Third Edition. 
[THE BUILDER’S FRIEND, 
Price One Shilling. 
Office of “ The Builder.” and of all Booksellers. 


Neatly bound, 


rice 4s, 
A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURE for 
the UNLEARNED: in a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
embodying a Popular Sketch of the History of Architecture, and 
the Characteristics of the various Styles which have prevailed. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.B.S3. &e. 
With Llustrations. 


Fy the same Author, price Is. 
LONDON SHADOWS; or, a Glance at the 
Homes of the Thousands. With Liustrations. 
Uffice of * The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and 
from any Bookseller. 


ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 
PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
ef Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and 
an Abstract of the New Building Act for lating the Construc- 
tion of Buildings. Revised and Co by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an 
Architect of eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuri 
Surveyors. Illustrated and exemplified by Steel Engravings 
numerous Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. ix 8s. neatly bound. 
London ; pyblished by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row; SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Of whom may ¥ had. New Editions, in Saas, of the following 


ractical Architectural Wo: 
1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 














CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised 
by TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for 
the Use of Workmen ; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical 
Principles. Ten Parts at 33. or in boards, 30s.; containing up- 
wards of 120 Steel Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams. 


2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised 
TREDGOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new an 
complete System of Lines for Stone Cu’ for the use of work- 
men ; the Formation of Mortars, Cemen’ oncrete, to which is 
added a variety of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Grave- 
stones for Consctreten, 30, &c; and a description of the various 
materials employed. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s. ; containing 
upwards of Ninety Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 


8. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHI- 
TECTURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and 
Executing them in the purest style ; including an historical De- 
scription of Gothic Architecture. illustrated by upwards of One 
Hundred Steel Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, 
including numerous Diagrams, &c. Twelve parts at 3s.; or in 


boards, 36s. 
4, DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE: taining Plans, Elevations, Sections, Per- 
tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and 
Villas By 8. H. Brooks, Architect. Beautifully engraved on 
steel, with Direction for Building, and the estimated Cost of each 
Edifice. Twelve parts at 3s. ; or in boards, 39s. 


5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisti of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views and 
Details of Churches, ae. Schools, Almshouses, Gas Works, 
Markets, and other _buildi for public yarpeos. By 8. H. 
neces Architect. Beautifully engraved on Ten Parts at 


33. boards. 

6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
pA ae ta on Ouleed te tha — of “Archie 
tecture. By H. W. and A. Anrowsmira, House Decorators to her 
Majesty. Ten Parts, at 3s ; or in boards, 32s, 


7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION ; containing a complete Treatise on the Art 
of House Painting, Graining. and Marbling ; including the Origin 
of Colqur, the Laws of Harmonious Col the Mauufacture of 
pe ara by estual Spectinera st Hasd vrush Graining and Martling. 

a mens a 
en Parts, at 3s. or in boards, 328, 

THE .-ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 
ENCYCLOPAZDIA, a new and enlarged edition, com 
Practical Llu» ns of Oe ee ee 
in oer description of Manufacture of the British Empire. us 
trated by upwards of 2,000 Wood —— By Loge Hesexr, 
C vil Engiveer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has 
developed many of the impurtant facts since the first pu be 
in 1835, of the En-yclopedia. The Inventions and Discoveries 
recentiy made have engaged the sedul t of the Editor ; 
for, asthe value of ach was tested by experiment. a description 
was accordingly prepared. By the selection of new and 
eare ia the revision of old ones, this euitien has now become 
ceemetete enriched ; so that it may be received as fally and 
ithfully expressing “the exiscsing of & and 
Mechanism, adapteu to the wants of Practical Men.” In two large 
8vo. volumes, cloth, lettered, price 303, 
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ACAULAY’S RAILWAY MAP.—The 


third edition of this map has recently been published, 


and havin, y- rev: by the Companier, may be considered an 
authoritativ: ide for Merchants, Travellers, Partementery 
Agents, and ilway Officials. Price,in sheets, 188. or wit 


Counties coloured, 22s, 
MACAULAY’S LIST “of STATIONS on the 
Railways of Gr. at Britain and Ireland, alphabetically arranged, 


ice 64. sewed. 
Sari and EBS, 7 Tower-hill GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 
-row. 


tern 





RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

CIETY.—PART IT. for 1854-55, e« wntaining Tliustrations 

fo the © DIOTIONAEY of ARCHITECTURE,” will be ready at 

fhe end = the ry neneeey wishes to purchase two 

of the wo: r an 

one WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. See. 
14a, Great Marlborough-street, October 23 





TO RUILDERS, FOUNDERS, AND OTHERS. 
GENTS are wanted by the oe a to 
introduce DUPRE’S PATENT HYDKOMETIC and 
ECONOMIC OVEN, for all’ towns, and the whole of England, 
[reland, Scotland. andthe Channel Islands. This Bread Baking 
Oven, which has been recently patented, is an invention of great 
importance to the os, as well as to the country at 
rouch as it possesses vast advantages over the present system. there | 
being not only 50 per cent. saving in the consumption of fuel, but | 
is much more expeditious. From its construction, al! sulphuric | 
air is withdrawn, and consequently the bread is much purer. The 
cost of building is not much above that of the present. The 
model may be seen in the Inventors’ Court of the Crystal Palace, 
pte mod and the first and only oven built from which the 
e ments have been made at Mr. MATHEWS’S, Baker, Guild- 
se ery Plymouth —Apply toJOHN DUPRE, Gibbons-strect, 
mou 


et 








TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 


N Architect is in want of a first-rate clear 
and rapid DRAUGHTSMAN, who must be thorough! 
skilled in pemees respective, and well uainted with the details of 
tectu ti 


Wax, by a Cie’ Man, a ‘SITUA. 

TION in a Builder's or a “Office. Is a neat 
draughtsman. and can p ce monials,—Address, RK. D. 
2, Carrington-place, Down-st: Plone lly. 


© ENGINEGRS, CONTRACTORS. &e. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, of considerable 
perience, Z SITUATION as CONFIDENTIAL or 
PRIME: ST CLERK. Satisfactory references will be given, 
and a moderate salary would be accepted.—Address, F. R. Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. i 

ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in the 

COUNT ING- HOUSE, or as TIMEKEEPER, STOKE- 

KEEPER, &c. by a res ble, experienced, business man. 

Terms moderate. No to temp 'y employment.—Ad- 
dress. D. Office of “ The pailder” 

Man, 

routine of a Builder's Office, a 


ANTED, by a re spectable Young 
eccumemed to the ooners! 

SITU psion. either with an Architect or Builder,as GENERAL 

ASSISTANT. Salary not so much an object as improvement.— 

Address, a B. Post-office, Rugby. Warwickshire. 

TO BUILDERS AN! OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, 24 years of | 
SITUATION ae as bo bas baa some years in @ * wanaell office, a 


in town or country.—Address, A. ° 
1, Blackmoor-street, Drary-lane. 


























TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as Clerk of | * 


Works, or Managing Foreman, by a thorough practical 
Man. The best of testimonials. No objection to take the manage- | 
ment of a business,—Address, . 164, Bishops gate-street | 
Without. 





TO SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a young Man, who is well. 


neguaiated with Surveying. a SITUATION in the above 
business.—Address, T, C. 42, Weymouth-terrace, Hackney-r 





acq 
Gothic Are! re.—Apply by letter, stating age, qualifi 
<n. and previous engagements, to M. I. B. A, Office of “ The 
U er.” 





TO ENGINEERS. 


AX2 excellent opportunity now offers to an 

rienced and practical Engineer, possessed of some capi- 
tal. tojoin s an e-tablished Concern intheCountry. One acquainted 
with the Foundry Business would be preferred.—Apply by letter 
only, to L. 8. care of Leggatt, Hayward, and Leggatt, 79, Cornhill 





T° LAND SURVEYORS 


HE DIRECTORS of the LAMBETH and | 


PROVINCIAL FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY being 
about to appoint a’SURVEYOR, gentlemen desirous of filling 
such situation are requested to fo: rward, on or before the 10th of 
NOVEMBER (if by post, pre-paid), testimonials as to ability, 
character, &c. under cover to the Secretary. at the Offices of the 
Bociety, 211, Bigi-ateat, Borough, addressed * Application for 
Barvercs. Particulars as to duties required, &c may be obtained 

f the Secretary anv evening, between the hours of Four and 
Light o'clock. —Uct. 26, 1855. WM. BANKS, Bec. 





LDERS. 


ANTED, an aetve MAN of BUSINESS, | , 


© join the present proprietor, who has carried on a large 
wae le business for upwards of twenty years, and has at 
thd me nearly 200 men in his employ. The present proprietor, 
from age, feels he is not competent to cope with the present con- 
cern. Capital required for a moiety of tne stock, &c. 3.0001. pone 
but principals or their solicitors will be treated with.—Apply. 
the first instance by letter. prepaid, addressed to A. B. care o ue 
Chamberlain, Solicitor, 36, University-street, Tottenham-court- 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


QWANTED, by byaTHREE-BRANCH HAND, 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—Direct to T. 8. No. L 
Leg-court, Oxford-street. 


ANTED, in an Iron Establishment partly 
ufacturing and partly mercantile, a thoroughly com- 

pene MANAGER, to to take the entire charge in the abs-nce of 
He “must be thoroughly systematic both in con- 

ducting the office business and the works. None need apply who 
have not had good experience in a similar situation, and 
nected with the iron trade — hy Fre fall ¢ hn day - Bon 

annum. an 
| peer 7 or R. H. D, Office « of * The Builder.” coca 











TO SMITH 


ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, 


the house line principally, He must bea shevensh. Ba 
mechanic in the various ches of the smith’s business. If 
suitable, a permanency may be relied on. Good character essen- 
tial —Address, W. A. Uftice | of“ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a respect- 

able YuUTH, who writes a good hand, ana is capaole of 

mensering and booking materia's. He would be required to take 

charge of the store, and —~ out ot ee and other 

materials —Address, stating references an uired, - 
e AF Fletcher's, Btationer, No, 4, Walon Tow, cow, Migh-aleees 








TO ARCHITECTS’ PUPILS. 
ANTED, m an Architect’s Office, a 
Gentleman who has served part of his articles in Pd 
—_ ae is desirous of will be even canes “ee A efeey 
ng to proficiency wi ven.—. ress, 19, . 
mercial-road, St. George’s East, Lon F don.—An Assistant swanted 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHER 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT with an 
ect or oth rs as DRAUGHTSMAN and GEN 

ABSISTANT “The ‘have tis is a first-rate y oom aes | 
mes the . at fates wie ation ponnsiee Ft weil acquainte i 
contivent, an talian.—Address, 
B. J. 38, Smith-street, Ki read. Chelsea. 

TO 1D by a AND ee 
Waa by a Yo Man, who has just 


cagamuleted hie aie, 9 he. meng in either Foro 
} eke t aden a 


TO BUILDERS. 


W 4R7 35. by a Young M Man, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT rf a — 








TO CONTRACTORS AND WATERWORKS COMPANIES. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMEN T PCR of WORKS. or ASSISTANT 
in a Waterworks Office. Has had five years’ experience in con- 
struction of waterworks. G od references can be given.—Address, 
Z. YX. Waterworks Office, Norwich. biz 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &. 
[ue Advertiser, whose time is not fully 


occupied, is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT nf | 
meking or colouring ves, preparing working and detail 
drawin writing ep lien ons, + Terms moderate.—Address, 
. T. Office of “* The Builder.” 


TO SMITHS. BUILDERS, &e. 
HE Advertiser having had much Practice, 
ie desirous of a SITUATION as DRAWING CLERK 
SUPERINTENDENT of WORKMEN. or otherwire.—A 
pre-paid, to A. B. 25, White Lion-street, Pentonville. 


TO SURVEYORS, AUCTIONRERS, &e. 


Tae Friends of a respectable Youth are 


de-irous of placing him as AKTICLED PUPIL to the 
premium would be paid if required. 
= “4 by letter to R. T. Post-office, (ray *s-inn-road, London. 


TO BUILDERS 


Tx. Advertiser, aged 22 (having hitherto 
TR moet yy 3 — ilder, with wanes he has acquired a 

wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
Td rm the Ome, = otherwise, ‘whaee his services may 
valuable, and improvement may be obtained. Present salary not 
#0 important as an improving equstenunens. — Address, . 
Mr. Johnson, jun. 123. Upper-street. Islington. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 

[HE Advertiser, who has been professionally 
educated, is anxious i I obtain a SITUATION iv an 

Architectural Establishment. References of the highest respect- 

ability can be given.—Address, C. H. 164, Broad-lane. Sheffield. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 

T# E Advertiser, an experienced Mason, wants 
to take the LAB \UR only of any s08, either Dock or 

Water Works, or Church work. Good referen 

Address, M. B. 17, Turnpike-road, Stratford, eal 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


ald YHE Advertiser, of fifteen Years’ experience, 

is DISENGAGED. Is a good drauchtsman. Terms 
moderate, Good reference.—Address, A. CLAYTON, 3, Bloom- 
field-terrace, Pimlico. 


GS MITHS and BRASS FINISHERS.— 


WANTED, first-rate HANDS.—Apply to Messrs HART 
and 80N, Wych- street, Strand. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
GENTLEMAN, aged 21, is in want of 


a SITUATION, i an Architect's Office, either in town or 
country, He has been five P nn 3 studyi en profession, and is 
well up in the Gothic and Classic eo } tered Lege mT 

surveying, taking dila ions, and 
duties of the office. Good testimonials.—Address, E. C. Old Bell 
Hotel, Holborn, 








Address, 




















ean ven.— 

















; ment ofa ‘3 or ge 
| ing, architectural drawing and estimating. The highest references 





N experienced CLERK of WORKS, who | 

has just completed an en ment, is desirous of a sITUA. | 
TLON as above, or as GENER. RAL POL \EMAN.— Address, A. B.C. 
care of Mr. Richards, 7, Rochester-street, Westminater. 





. TO AKCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
GENTLEMAN, of first-rate abilit 
Dranzhtsman and Rurve or, and be! a thoroughly prac- 

tical man. desires a SITU 10%, io ona J or roughly Ds 

employer's interest would be ry Advertiser's chief , and an 

ove requiring a stesdy, confidential, and thoro' roughly routin 
corner of 


clerk. wil betemmed ately suited by applying to 
FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN, 
oe EXECUTION or PINISHeD E PLAN mame 


shi ‘i ts, a &o.—A ly by lett i HAM 
mprovemen ean er to ° 
LET, 15 15, Charing-cross. satadiad 








accounts, measuring artificers’ work, and the gene: 
office. Unexceptionanle references can be nerd die of the 
E, W. C. Post-oifice, Little Sussex-place, Hyde-park-gardens, 





ean have ten 


—Direct x. Weak teen Ces 


TO ARCHITECTS. 7 ct AND BUILDERS. 
GENTLEMAN, y ous of 
an ENGAGEMENT. Has had at eS 

= ring working and finished drawings, estim: 
superintending works. ond the routine in suche of the above 
ety ms by letter, M. 8. Mr. Parker's, 12, Moor-street, Soho. 


TO ARCHITECTS, pact anes. BUILDERS, 
OCONTRAC FORKS, ke. 























TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


, by & 


TLON im either of the above Uffices. — om 
understands out 4 


Lt 


she Peas 


a Young Man, a SITUA- 


make working | cipal, or to superintend 
bias had experience st the toeine | (87.0% 
Kentish-town. equare, 


N Architect and Surveyor, of many 
practice, is desirous of an abagement inthe abs with 
the above, to take the mi AR absence of the prin- 
iS Lraes and construsiion of ral 


aie ce Garb Devessbire tices, Gomme 





TO RUILDERS, CARPENTERS. AND JOINERS, 


A YOUNG MAN has a wish to put himself 


to the above, in London, for two years, where he could 

Heyer pon pe oh the trade. Would like to know on what terms 

he may meet oo requiring the same.—Ad to B.C. 
Post-office, Welln 





TO BUILDERS, 
PRACTICAL MASON, ” thoroughly ac- 
quainted with details, and a gooi Architestaral Devic 
man, Wishes to meet with PERMANENT EMPLUYMENT,— 
Address, A. B. 24, New-street, Vincent-square, Wastasincie 





TO UPHOLSTFRERS AND CABINET-MAKERS, &. 


A} MARRIED MAN, aged 35, who has for 


the last seven years transacted business with first-class 
families in London, wishes for an ENGAGEMEN | f in the country, 
to receive orders and direct work in or out doors, and when 
= lead a willing hand as He being © practical man. 
—, moderate.—Address, 8. A. No. 15, Arundel-street, 








TO ARCHITECTS, 
N ASSISTANT is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT with a London Architect of good prac. 


tice. References of the highest character can be given.—Add 
W. E. 5, Highbury Park South, Highbury. ore a 





) ENGINEERS, SURVEYOR 2 
FIRST. R ATE DRAUGHTSMAN requires 
ue SITUATION. Is alsoa ee and competent surveyor, 


rticular as to length of engagement.—Add 2 
paid), Let D. Ofice of * The Builder.” -_ ress (pre 


CLERK of WORKS wishes to meet 
with an ENGAGEMEN tr or to take the entire manace- 
tl "s esta’ Understands survey - 











ven.—Addres, G. G. Mornington Library, 1, Mornington-street, 


Jam pstead-road. 
A GOOD and EXPEDITIOUS 
DRAUGHTSMAN, who is perfectly capable of getting up 
working and finished drawings, perspectives, &c. is a good 
colourist, and understands Ay routine of an office, is desirous of 
meeting withan ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate.—Address, 
G. B. KR. 87, Stanho, e-street, Mornington-crescent. 





TO ARCHITECTS 





‘0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. : 
VACANCY for a respectable, active, and 
steady Youth, as IN-DOOK APPRENTICE to the General 
Ironmongery Business, in an establishment in which he will be 
treated as one of the family. Apply to Mr. L. GIMSUN, Roys- 
. Herts. 


CLERK of WORKS, who is just com- 


pleting very extensive works, is ready to superintend works 
of any magnitude. Has first-rate testimonials. —Address, D. k. 
193, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


T ny Th 

ARTN ER.—WANTED a PARTNER, to 

neipal in an old-established LEAD and W IN- 

bow- 6L ASS ge PERE OUSE in London, the principal wishing 

to retire. The amount required. from 1, O00. to 1,5002. ; to any 

person seeking ® business, the above offers a very ‘advantage 13 

opportunity, as upon seratiny and investigation it will be found a 

thriving and profitable cogeern. None but principals or their 

solicitors will be treated with.—For particulars, apply to A. B. 
care of Chas. Cooke, esq. 12, Gray’s-inn-square. 


ARTNER WANTED.—A Builder and 


Plumber, within two miles of the City, is desirous of teking 

in as PARTN NBR, & person of pee ne habits, and used to the 

general routine of “Contracts and Re 

—— hed upwards of 30 years—For 

- » KR. PEACOCK, Architect. 1i, Cobure-p! 
ne, 














airs. The business has been 
articulars apoly to Mr. 
ve, Upper Kenuingtoa- 








H. ‘DOULTON & CO. 5 
TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY- 
PS 


Will withstand the action of the 
Weather and Sea Breezes, and are 


QUITE IMPERISHABLE. 


Prices not much higher than 
Cement. 


DOULTON & CO.’S 
TERRA-COTTA POTS, &c. 
Ereeted in London upwards of » 
ears since, are now as harp and per- 
ct as when first manufactured 
Drawinge on application to 
H. DOULTON & 00. High-street, 
Lambeth. 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Soar Eat, established in 1797. 





70, Lombard -street, City, and 57, -cross, Westminster. 
Dirgcrors. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, esq. Kirkman Dd, oteneee oe 
| William Cotton, esq, F.B.3. Thomas Hodgson. 
John Davis, esq. Henry Lancelot Holland. enn 
| William Walter Fuller, esq. C. Hompden Taruer, esq. F.K.S 
Jas 4.Gordon, M.D, F.K.S. meee Whiting, 
heurv Grace, esq. M, Wyvill, jun. esq. .P. 

The a offers— 

Security— 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits— 


Lo a bape without Profits. 
BONUS.— Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits are 
i amongst the Policy-holders. 








Ns in connection with Lift Jey ye nm approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole term of life :—~ 
Without With | Without With | 
Ase. | 'Protits. | Profits Waco Age. | Profits, | Profits. 
- |£1u 0 £115 0 ig £2 18 10 £3 6 5 
20 11310 | & 9 4 10 7 
2 240 310 ; 60 ; : 0 7 4! 








eecpeeneanant Psa 66 feet at the Offices a3 
unatt aataete i) abit 
RT TUCKER, Secretary. — 


Roar POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Uncensing now Re-engagement of 8. Buckland, Esa. 
setioast Drapslving visen to dane, Dhesteating the 








are ies’ — rod Dresses from -y time of the deg 
Rophin ia The ue Ornith ogi ee geese wi 
' ophins rn 10; y 5 

in =” Dubseq’s eurions P he of the Blood 


























